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THE PERSIAN ARMY AND TRIBUTE LISTS IN 
HERODOTUS 


By A. G. Larrp 


Herodotus, iii. 90-94, groups the races paying tribute to Persia 
in twenty districts. It is evident that the numbers of these districts 
are not official. obros pév 5 rpGros of vowds xareorjxe (iii. 90) 
does not mean “this was appointed by him [Darius] to be the first 
division” (Macaulay). It was a Greek that called Ionia the first, 
Lydia the second, and Phrygia the third nomos. A Persian if 
giving numbers, would naturally begin as the Persian inscriptions 
do. From Behistun we have Persia, Susiana, Babylonia; from 
Persepolis, Susiana, Media, Babylonia; from Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
Media, Susiana. Outside of this catalogue Herodotus does not 
use these numbers, but speaks of the Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, 
Bactrian nomes (iii. 127; ix. 113). Once Ionia has been selected 
as the first, the order is fixed by geography. There are a few excep- 
tions, it is true—startling exceptions, indeed; but few. The first 
eleven districts, containing forty-two out of a total of sixty-nine 
names, could hardly be improved, geographically speaking, except 
for nomos VII. The first three districts are the western Asia Minor 
nations. We move from the coast inland, Ionia, Lydia, Phrygia. 
From Cappadocia (Syria) in III we pass to Cilicia (IV) and down 
the Syrian (V) coast to Egypt and Libya (VI). The Ethiopians and 
Arabians, the associates of the Libyans in the army, are absent 


from this list because they send gifts instead of the regular taxes 
[CuassicaL ParnoLoey XVI, October, 1921] 305 
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(iii. 97). We, therefore, expect the Assyrians and Kissians to 
follow. Instead of that, a group of nations on the far eastern 
borders of the empire forms nomos VII, and then come the expected 
Kissians, Assyrians, Medes, Caspians (VIII-XI). In districts XII- 
XVII (I omit Armenia for the present) we have the remaining 
nations of eastern Asia, and then return in XVIII and XIX to 
eastern Asia Minor, moving from the Saspeirians to the Tibarenians 
to join on to nomos III. The position of India, cut off from its 
neighbors by XVIII and XIX, may seem to be another inexplic- 
able departure from a geographical arrangement; but, unlike the 
cases of Armenia and nomos VII, this variation is explained by the 
text of Herodotus. India is put last because it paid in gold, the 
rest in silver. In iii. 89, Herodotus says: ‘‘ He divided the provinces 
and the yearly payment of tribute as follows: and those of them 
who brought in silver were commanded to pay by the standard of 
the Babylonian talent, but those who brought in gold by the Euboean 
talent.’”’ Then, after a brief aside, begins the catalogue. The first 
nomos is said to pay so many talents of silver. In the next eighteen 
divisions the of silver is omitted, except in the fourth and ninth 
The Cilicians paid 360 horses and 500 talents of szlver; the Assyrian 
tax was 1,000 talents of silver and 500 eunuchs. That is, the word 
silver is added only when something else besides money was con- 
tributed. The twentieth district, India, “brought in as tribute 
mpos tavtTas Tovs &ddous 360 talents of gold.” The intention to 
emphasize the contrast is evident. In kind and amount of tribute 
India stands alone, and, therefore, last. 

I return to Armenia. The position of the seventh group is 
peculiar; the composition of the thirteenth is amazing. “From 
Pactyike and the Armenians and the people bordering upon them 
as far as the Euxine, 400 talents: this is the thirteenth division.”’ 
And the only known Pactyike is on the borders of India (iii. 102)! 
It is unnecessary in this connection to discuss the exact meaning of 
brepBaivwy rods mpocexéas TA. (iii. 89), the phrase by which Herodo- 
tus describes Darius’ method of forming the taxation districts. 
No interpretation of it can justify the union in one nomos of nations 
so widely separated as the Armenians and the Pactyans. In the 
other divisions that contain two or more names there is no separation 
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at all. Every nation in a group borders upon at least one other 
nation of the group. At any rate this is true so far as our knowledge 
goes. The case of the Sacians and Caspians in nomos XV may be 
an exception. We do not know the position of these Caspians as 
distinguished from those of nomos XI. The commentators evade 
the Armenian-Pactyan difficulty. These Pactyans, so the most of 
them say, are obviously not the well-known ones, but neighbors of 
the Armenians. This view is quite untenable. In iii. 102 we are 
told that the Pactyans were neighbors of certain Indians, and the 
Bactrians are mentioned in the same sentence. From Pactyike, 
Scylax sailed down the Indus (iv. 44). These are the Pactyans of 
the army list, where they are named between the Sarangians and 
Utians. Their style of military equipment was used by the Utians, 
Mycans, Paricanians, and Sagartians (vii. 68,85). In the tribute list 
the Bactrians are in nomos XII, the Pactyans in XIII, the Sarangians, 
Sagartians, Utians, and Mycans in XIV. Since the arrangement of 
the whole list is geographical, how can we, with these facts before 
us, refuse to admit that the Pactyans of nomos XIII are the neigh- 
bors of the Indians? And there is still another strong bit of evidence 
on the same side of the argument. Of the sixty names in the army 
list all but the Dorians and Ligyans are mentioned in the tribute 
section. There are six others, the Persians, Hyrcanians, Arabians, 
African Ethiopians, Colchians, and Aegean Islanders, whose names 
are not found in the twenty districts; but in iii. 96-97 we are told that 
the Persians were not taxed, that the Colchians, Ethiopians, and 
Arabians sent gifts, and that “‘as time went on additional tribute 
came in from the Islands also.” This last phrase would cover the 
Dorians! fairly well; but in any case we may be sure that Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus, however hazy his ideas about Pactyans and Ligyans 
might be, knew full well what he was doing when he omitted the 
name of the Dorians from the tribute-paying nations. As for the 
Hyrcanians, they are spoken of in iii. 117, and the reference to 
tribute at the end of the chapter brings this apparently isolated sec- 
tion into connection with the list. The most probable explanation 


1Cnidus had submitted to Harpagus, i. 174. On the conquest of the islands see 
i. 169; ii. 130 ff. and 139; v. 30, 33. It is worth remark that Sparta is asked for 
help against Harpagus by the Ionians and Aeolians only (i. 152), and that Aristagoras 
appeals to Cleomenes without mentioning Dorians. 
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of the omission of their name from the twenty districts is that they 
are represented by the Caspians of nomos XI, since the Caspian Sea 
was also called Hyrcanian. There remain the Ligyans, and I shall 
presently show that they are not excluded, but disguised. With 
the sixty army names so completely covered by the tribute passage, 
it is very improbable that the army Pactyans are omitted. Their 
name being there and in the proper company—for it is the Armenians 
that are out of place—there can be but one conclusion. The Pac- 
tyans in the thirteenth district are the neighbors of the Bactrians 
in the twelfth. Why, then, are the Armenians with them? The 
Carmanians (i. 125) would be better associates, and the name is like 
enough to suggest the possibility of a textual error; but ’Appeviwy 
in iii. 93 is followed by ‘‘and the neighboring tribes' as far as the 
Euxine Sea.’”’ Besides, the Armenians are in the army, and are too 
important to be omitted altogether. Since Armenia is regularly 
followed by Katapatuka in the three Persian inscriptions, I have 
been inclined, at times, to believe that this was confused with 
Paktuike; but Cappadocia (Syria) is in nomos III and the Pactyans 
are with their proper neighbors, the Bactrians, Sarangians, and the 
rest. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion that Herodo- 
tus has put together in one tribute district two widely separated 
nations. We should admit the fact and look for an explanation. 

It has hitherto escaped observation that the difficulty in the 
thirteenth district has a parallel in the twelfth. Our texts give us 
a70 Baxrpravay 5é wéxpe AiyAGv . . . . dopos jv.2 This is the read- 
ing of AB, but RS V have Avyédv. The reason for the variation 
between AITAQN and AITAQN is obvious. Since the class repre- 
sented by RS V is quite equal to the other, there is no ground 
whatever for preferring AiyAG@v to AvySGv. Neither name is known. 
We cannot identify the AiyXoi with the Atyadoi of Ptolemy vi. 12. 

1 This is a puzzling phrase. The races in nomos XIX lie between Armenia and 


the sea, and every race in this part of Asia Minor of which Herodotus shows any 
knowledge is mentioned elsewhere in the list; i. 28, which has the Chalybes, is spurious. 


2 The phrases describing the districts vary. The only other péxpe is awd 5é 
Tloowdniov rédvos . . . . Gptauevos dard rabrns wexpe Alybrrov .... ddpos Rv. This is 
used of nomos V and the péxpr is exclusive, for Egypt is in VI. But wéxpe may be 
inclusive as in péxpe ris "Ivduxis olxetrac ’Acin (iv. 40). The Aegli or Ligdi are a 
nation and must be in one of the districts. If they were not intended to be put 
with the Bactrians, they would have been placed elsewhere, as Egypt is. 
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Not only do the names differ, but our only authority for the Augali 
states that they are on the Iaxartes in the northern part of Sogdia, 
whereas Bactria is south of Sogdia. If we accept the reading of 
RS V we have to change but one letter to get AITTQN from 
AITAQN. To be sure, the Ligyans have nothing to do with the 
Bactrians, but this is the twelfth district, and in the thirteenth are 
the Armenians and Pactyans, who have no more right to be together. 
The Ligyans, according to Eustathius'—compare Lycophron Alez. 
1312—were a Colchian race. Therefore they were neighbors of the 
Armenians. Herodotus agrees with this, for in his army list, which, 
as we shall see, follows geography closely, he puts the Matienians, 
Ligyans, and Armenians in the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
first army corps respectively. Since the tribute list is also geo- 
graphical and the Armenians are in district XIII, one would 
normally not hesitate to change an unknown Avyééy in XII into 
Avybwy. It seems, of course, absurd to group them with the Bac- 
trians; but why not, when in XIII the Armenians, neighbors of 
the Ligyans, are grouped with the Pactyans, neighbors of the Bac- 
trians? Further, of sixty army names the tribute passage omits 
only the Dorians and Ligyans. We can understand why Herodotus 
omitted the Dorians, but there is no reason for leaving out the 
Ligyans. If we accept Avyiwy for AvyéGv we get in XII another 
impossible district. This does not explain XIII; but in view of 
the neighborhood of the two pairs of nations it is plain that the 
reason for the one peculiar combination is the reason for the other. 
We are not convinced that such districts were possible, but we are 
entitled to draw the conclusion that, just as geography settled the 
composition and arrangement of the other and more normal dis- 
tricts, so too it played its part in the production of these two—in 
Herodotus. We shall see presently that there are similar, though 
less startling, combinations in the army corps. 

Herodotus in vii. 61-95 names in separate groups the nations 
furnishing infantry, cavalry, and ships. In the following list I have 
combined them, keeping his order for the nations in the infantry and 
navy, but inserting those of the navy, italicized, in a solid block in 


1 Ad Dion. Perieg. i. 76: toréov 8’ bre Eoixace kai Kodxexol reves Alyves elvac &rorxos 
tav Eipwralwy* kai dndot 6 Auxédpwr loropav év rots Kédxots Kbracay Acyvorixiy rode. 
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the gap between the Libyans and Paphlagonians. No nation in 
the navy furnished horse or foot. The cavalry list has but two 
new names, the Sagartians and one of the Caspians. Though the 
tribute list has two Caspians, I have not inserted two here, because 
of the probability of a textual error. Of both it is said that they were 
equipped as in the infantry, there being only one in the infantry, 
whereas the Sagartians are spoken of as if really introduced for 
the first time. I have placed the Sagartians between the Pactyans 
and Utians because, though a branch of the Persians (i. 125; vii. 85), 
they were equipped in part like the Pactyans; and because in the 
tribute list they are in nomos XIV with the Utians and others, the 
Pactyans being in XIII. If the Otro. were the inhabitants of 
Yutiya, a district of Persia (Behistun inscription), we have outside 
evidence that the Sagartians and Utians belong together. The 
Asiatic Ethiopians are placed after the Indians because the two form 
one corps (vii. 70), though Herodotus reserves ‘heir name anti! Le 
comes to the Ethiopians of Africa. He seems t> have had them in 
mind when he wrote mpogereraxarto (‘Ivdol) svatoarevdpevor Papva- 
¢a0pn (vii. 65), for orparevecPar is used fourteen times in vii. 61-81, 
the compound only here. Herodotus does not number the army 
corps. The Arabic numerals placed after the naiues show what 
corps are composed of one, two, or three nations. I have arranged 
the names in columns of ten. There is not the slightest suggestion 
of this in the text. Ihave done it because it brings out in a striking 
manner the geographical distribution of the races and offers a very 
convenient means of reference. 


TABLE I 
Army List vir. 61-95 











Eastern Group — Asia Minor Group 
Persae—1 Parthi-9 Myci-15 Pamphyli Mariandyni-20 |Milyae—24 
Medi-2 Chorasmii-9|Paricanii-16 |Lycii : |Ligyes—20 Moschi-25 
Kissii-3 Sogdi-10 Arabii-17 Dores Syrii-20 'Tibareni-25 
Hyrcanii-4 |Gandarii-11/Aethiopes—17 |Cares Phryges—21 Macrones—26 
Assyrii-5 Dadicae—11 |Libyes—18 Tones Armenii—21 Mossynoeci—26 
Bactrii—6 Caspii—12 Phoenices Isles Lydi-—22 Mares—27 
Sacae-6 Sarangae-13|Syri Aeoles Mysi-22 ‘Colchi-27 
Indi-7 Pactyes—14 |Aegyptii Hellespontii 'Thraces—23 Alarodii—28 
(Aethiopes)—7|(Sagartii) Cyprit Paphlagones—19)|(Hytennes) *—24/Saspeires—28 
Arii-8 Utii-15 Cilices Matieni-19 Cabeles—24 aoe 

sles— 




















* A name is lost at the beginning of vii. 76. From Asia Minor only the Magnesians 
and Hytennians of the tribute list are lacking. Of these two the latter, who are associated 
with the Cabelians in nomos II, must go with their neighbors, the Cabelians and Milyans, 
to make up this army corps. 
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A glance at this list will show that the nations of the infantry 
fall into three geographical groups, an eastern, containing the first 
sixteen corps, Persians—Paricanians; a southwestern, with Arabians, 
Ethiopians, and Libyans; and an Asia Minor group, Paphlagonians 
-Saspeirians. The only striking peculiarity is that the last nation, 
the Red Sea Islanders, who in the tribute list are joined with the 
Utians and Mycans in nomos XIV, are here completely separated 
from their neighbors and tucked away with the most remote races 
of Asia Minor. “How it [the item] comes to be appended to the 
solid phalanx of ten commanders .. . . from the twenty or one- 
and-twenty nations of Asia Minor, is one of the mysteries of the com- 
position of Herodotus’ work in this portion” (Macan). There is 
no denying that the arrangement of the infantry is in the main 
geographical. Of the order of the nations in the eastern group 
more will be said later. We pass naturally from them to Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Libya. Then comes Asia Minor. But why does 
Herodotus spring from the Libyans to the Paphlagonians? The 
nations on the coast being reserved for the navy, we should expect 
him to start the Asia Minor list with Lydia. Or, since the tribute 
list gives us Cappadocia, Cilicia, Phoenicia, Syria, Egypt, Libya, 
why did he not, when moving in the opposite direction and omit- 
ting the maritime nations, come up from Libya to Cappadocia? The 
answer to these questions is given by Table I, with the maritime 
nations inserted between the Libyans and Paphlagonians. The 
navy list begins with the Phoenicians, because they were the most 
famous seamen in the Persian Empire and, with the Syrians, fur- 
nished the largest number of ships. Apart from this the coast is 
followed in perfect geographical order from Egypt to Hellespontines. 
We are led around from Libya to Paphlagonia in the most natural 
manner possible. 

It is not surprising that Herodotus should name the nations in 
the army with some regard to geographical position, but the perfect 
connection which the navy makes between the different groups of 
the infantry puts the matter in a new light. The western section 
of the empire thus becomes a whole. The list of names beginning 
with the Arabians and ending with the Saspeirians completes a 
mepiodos. We are justified in assuming that the document upon 
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which Herodotus depended, whether an official Persian military 
list or not, went back for the arrangement of the names to a geo- 
graphical periodos of the Persian Empire. 

There is an interesting hint in the text of Herodotus that his 
source combined the infantry and navy. Of the Cabelians (infantry) 
he says in vii. 77 that they had the same equipment as the Cilicians 
(navy), and adds rh éym éredy cata thy Kidixwy rag dretvav yévw- 
par Tore onuavéw—‘and what this was I shall explain when in the 
course of the catalogue I come to the array of the Cilicians’”’ (Mac- 
aulay). Macan remarks that “the reference forward from the 
army-list to the navy-list is remarkable.’”’ Rawlinson translates 
raéw “contingent,” but the word does not fit the context. Mac- 
aulay’s “‘array”’ is no better. The meaning is “when I come to the 
Cilicians in their proper order in the list,’”’ and the implication is 
that the two names are in one and the same list. 

From the periodos point of view the position of the Red Sea 
Islanders becomes comprehensible. There is an eastern and a west- 
ern section of the empire, and the Islands lie between them in the 
Persian Gulf. The order would be natural if the eastern nations were 
named first, then the Islanders, and then the western, Arabians 
—Sasperians (army order). But suppose we passed from the Pari- 
canians, the last name in the eastern section, to the Saspeirians 
—and this is exactly what we find in the tribute list—and from the 
Saspeirians moved around to the Arabians. In that case the Red 
Sea Islanders would appear to be quite in place at the end of the 
western group. With a map before one, their position does not 
seem so strange, though they come in at the Saspeirian end of the 
western periodos. We may think of the Persian Empire as composed, 
roughly, of two great circles touching at Persia. In the army list we 
start from Persia and complete the eastern circle first, then the 
western, Arabians-Saspeirians. The Red Sea Islanders, who are 
near the meeting-point, Persia, but outside both circles, come in at 
the end. In the tribute list, if we overlook the difficulties of Armenia 
and nomos VII, the start is made from Ionia on the outside of the 
western circle, and we make a figure-eight movement. The direc- 
tion for the western periodos is the opposite of what it is in the army. 
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If we examine the composition of the army corps, we find nothing 
quite so peculiar as the Armenian-Pactyan tribute district. If there 
are two or three nations in a corps, they are usually neighbors, to 
the best of our knowledge. See Numbers 7, 9, 11, 15, 17, 22, 24, 
26, 27, 28, in Table I. Armenia, indeed, goes with Phrygia, but 
Herodotus gives a reason. The Armenians are colonists of the 
Phrygians. Two of the corps are peculiar in containing nations 
rather widely separated. The Ligyans are put with the Cappado- 
cians and Mariandynians, though, as we have just seen, there are 
two sources outside of Herodotus that place them with the Colchians, 
and Herodotus himself places them between the Matienians and 
Armenians in his geographically ordered army corps, and next to 
the Armenians in the tribute districts according to my correction 
in nomos XII. The second peculiar case is the combination of the 
Matienians with the Paphlagonians. In explanation of this it is 
customary to cite the statement of Herodotus (i. 72) that the Halys, 
after flowing from Armenia through Cilicia, passed between the 
Matienians and Phrygians before turning north. On this ground a 
western branch of the Matienians is assumed; but, as was just 
pointed out in the case of the Pactyans and Ligyans, no army race 
is really omitted from the tribute list, and for this reason it is very 
difficult to believe that the same name in the two lists does not 
apply to the same nation. The Matienians of the tribute list are 
the associates of the Saspeirians and Alarodians of nomos XVIII, 
and for this location there is plenty of evidence in Herodotus and 
elsewhere. They are east of Armenia on the Royal Road (v. 49);! 
their mountains were the source of the Gyndes (i. 189), the Araxes 
(i. 202), and the Lesser Zab (v. 52); Hecataeus says that the Moschi- 
ans were a Colchian race bordering on the Matienians; and Strabo 
places Matiene in the northwest of Media (523). And, in spite 

1In the description of the Royal Road the text at v. 52. 20 is admitted to be 
corrupt. In spite of v. 49. 36 it is impossible to believe that the Matienians extended 
to the borders of Kissia. A strong argument against such an extension, and one 
that has not been urged, so far as I have seen, is that Matiene in the tribute, army, 
and acte passages is confined to the northern acte. If it touched Kissia and, of necessity 


therefore, Assyria, it ought to have been mentioned in the southwestern acte, being 


west of Media. Thus one more nation would be added to those that the three-nation 
statement (see below) disregards. 
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of the different associates given to the Matienians by the army and 
tribute lists, a relation between the two lists is indicated by the 
order Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, Syrians (tribute) as compared 
with Paphlagonians, Matienians, Mariandynians, Ligyans, Syrians 
(army), the relative position of the races that are certainly western 
being the same. It might even be inferred from the words Aiyves 
6¢ cai Marcnvol cai Maptavdvvoi re kal Dipror tHv airhy ExovrTes Ia- 
orayoor éorparevorto (vii.72) that the source of the army list recog- 
nized a connection between the Ligyans and Matienians as opposed 
to the Mariandynians and Syrians, even if Herodotus did not know 
it himself. There is no more difficulty in accepting the union of the 
eastern Matienians with the Paphlagonians than of the eastern 
Ligyans with the Mariandynians; and, even if the Matienians on 
the Halys had better evidence of existence, I should hardly hesitate, 
in view of all the facts, to pronounce the Matienians who are com- 
bined with the Paphlagonians to be the eastern neighbors of the 
Armenians. The placing of the neighboring Matienians and Ligyans 
in successive army corps (the nineteenth and twentieth), the former 
with the Paphlagonians, the latter with the Mariandynians, neighbors 
of the Paphlagonians, is a case exactly parallel to that of the twelfth 
and thirteenth tribute districts. Strangely enough, the Ligyans are 
involved in two of the four peculiar army and tribute combinations, 
one of which is in the army, the other in the tribute list; and their 
neighbors, the Matienians and Armenians, are in the other two, 
the former in the army, the latter in the tribute list. The following 
diagram will make the situation clearer. The Arabic numerals denote 
the army corps in the order in which they are named by Herodotus, 
the Roman, his numbers for the tribute districts. The arrangement 
of the names in vertical columns is geographical. The nations in the 
first column are west of the Halys except the Syrians (Cappadocians), 
those in the second are the eastern Asia Minor nations not on the 
Euxine, those in the third are in the far east beyond the Caspian Sea. 


TABLE II 


Hellespontines 28-Alarodii 
Thrace-23 ee XVIII 

Iu Paphlagonia-19............19-Matieni XV Sacae-6 
Mariandyni-20.............20-Ligyes..... XII........Bactria-6 
Syria—20 Zi=ArmMenA,:.... DTDs. «60s Pactyes-14 
Phrygia-21 XIV Sarangia-13 


fLydia-22 


i \Mysia-22 
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When we consider to what extent the other army and tribute 
groups are determined by geographical position, how large a part 
geography plays in fixing the order of the names throughout both 
lists, it is difficult to explain the state of things illustrated by the 
foregoing diagram in any other way than on the assumption that 
on some monument! or document these names stood in parallel 
columns and in geographical order, and that such impossible com- 
binations as the Armenian-Pactyan tribute district had no other 
basis than the accidental association of their names in adjacent col- 
umns. It isnatural to suspect that the strange position of nomos VII 
had a similar origin. I can give no satisfactory explanation of 
this difficulty; but, to make clear the only suggestion I have to 
offer, I am going to give a rearrangement of the names in Table I, 
following a geographical order as strictly as possible. The result 
will also illustrate how far the combinations given in Table II are 
possible, and to what extent Herodotus varied from geography in his 
two lists. But, to get a more satisfactory basis for the division of 
the names into groups, it is first necessary to show the connection 
of the two lists with another passage in Herodotus, which is from 
a source that was, in the main, neither military nor fiscal, but 
geographic. 

In iv. 37 ff. Herodotus, discussing the form and size of the earth, 
divides ‘‘ Asia’’ into an eastern and a western part, and subdivides 
the western into two peninsulas, dxrai, which stretch westward 
from a north and south line defined by the Colchians, Saspeirians, 
Medes, and Persians. One of these actae is Asia Minor, the other is the 
rest of the western section, including Libya. This triple division is 
seen in the army list (Table I), whether the navy is inserted or 
not. The last nine names of the navy, Cilicians—Hellespontines, 
belong in Asia Minor, while the first four fall naturally into the 
southwestern acte, which (iv. 39) includes Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Egypt. Apart from the unexplained position of nomos VII, the 
tribute list preserves essentially the same division, though, as we 


1 Hdt. iv. 87: ‘‘ Darius set up by the Bosporus two pillars of white stone, inscribing 
upon the one in Assyrian characters, upon the other in Greek, all the nations that he 
led; and he was leading all that he ruled”; v. 86: ‘‘Hecataeus, the historian, argued 
against making war upon the King, giving a list of all the nations that Darius ruled.” 
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have seen, Asia Minor is divided because the list starts with 
Ionia and completes the two circles by a figure-eight movement. 
That the tribute list, in spite of its additional names, was drawn 
largely from the same source as the army list is proved by the care 
with which the army names omitted in the twenty tax districts are 
accounted for in the following comments, by the order of several 
groups, but most of all by the remarkable resemblances and differ- 
ences illustrated in Table II. 

One striking proof of the connection of both lists with the acte 
passage is the statement in the latter (iv. 38) that Asia Minor was 
inhabited by thirty races. The army, allowing for the lacuna in 
vii. 76, has exactly that number. The tribute list has two races, 
the Magnesians and Hytennians, that are not-in the army. It 
seems to me to be no slight proof of the identity of the two lists 
that the Hytennians fill so perfectly the army lacuna. With the 
Pactyans relegated to the far east and the Ligyans restored, and 
with the references to the Islands and Colchians in iii. 96, 97, the 
tribute passage has every name in the army, unless it be the Dorians: 
and the Islands may cover them. It adds the Magnesians and 
separates the Cabelians and Lasonians. Against the mere enumera- 
tion of a list of names in iii. 90 there is no reason why we should not 
accept the definite statement of vii. 77 that the Cabelians and 
Lasonians! were one race. Consequently, if we are to choose the 


1 Proper names were particularly exposed to corruption. I venture a suggestion 
about the Lasonians, the alternative name of the Cabelians (vii. 77), and, again, one 
that is quite unknown outside of the two lists. Herodotus says, KaSndets 5¢ of Mpoves, 
Aagévio. 5¢ xadeipevor, a very curious phrase, be it remarked. In vii. 74 he says 
that the Lydians Myjoves éxaXedvro 7d mada. Strabo (630 f.) says that ‘‘they say” 
the Cabalians are Solymi, and a little later speaks of the Lydians who occupied Cabalis. 
We have, then, in Herodotus the succession Maeonians, Lydians, Lasonians, Cabelians; 
in Strabo, Lydians, Solymi, Cabelians. Chvoerilus names the Solymi among the 
nations in Xerxes’ army, and his description of their headdress trmwy Sapra mpdown’ 
épdpevy may well be an elaboration of Homer’s Moves immoxopvarai, and points to a 
connection of the Solymi and Maeonians. In iii. 90, ABC P have ’AXdvooviwy for 
Aagoviwy, so that the first part of this unknown name is uncertain. ZOAVMOI might 
be taken for govvtot since M is often read as NI and for N from AV there is a partial 
parallel in this very chapter (vii. 77) in MINVAI for MIAVAI. The curious phrase 
at the beginning of vii. 77 would sound somewhat better if it were KaBn ets 5é of 
Mpoves TAAAI TOAVMOI 82 xadebuevor. The only mention of the Solymi in Herodo- 
tus is in i. 173: rv yap viv Abxcoe vésovrar, airy 7d wadavov Fv Midvas, of 5€ MedAdbac 
tore Dédupuor éxadedvro. In vii. 77 the MiAvac immediately follow the Kafnd«is who 
were called Aagévioe (LdAvpor). 
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thirty names it is necessary merely to decide which one of three to 
reject, the Magnesians, Dorians, or Islands. Since the Islands were 
inhabited by Ionians, Aeolians, and Dorians, and, therefore, add 
no new race to those on the mainland, I hold that on this thirty- 
nation point the army, tribute, and acte passages are in complete 
agreement. 

There are other connecting links between the so-called “ digres- 
sions,” that follow the tribute list and the acte passage. In iii. 116 
there is a reference to the Arimaspians and the gold-guarding griffins. 
These and their relation to the Hyperboreans are discussed again 
in iv. 13, 27, 32, and it is the Hyperboreans that introduce the 
comparison of “Asia” with Europe. In iii. 115 the same doubts 
are expressed about the sea surrounding Europe as in iv. 45. The 
information in iv. 44 concerning the voyage of Scylax, who sailed 
€k Kaoraripov te moXos kal rhs Tlaxruxyns yas is from the same 
source as that in iii. 102 about the Indians who are neighbors Kao7a- 
tipw Te TON Kal TH IlaxrucKy xwpn. A couple of minor points of 
contact between the army and tribute passages might be added. 
The phrase describing the Red Sea Islands in iii. 93—é€v rfjot rods 
dvacracrous Kadeouévous Katouxifer Bacike’s—is repeated in vii. 80. 
In iii. 91 we are told that Amphilochus founded Posideion, on the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia; in vii. 91 that he and Calchas colonized 
Pamphylia with Greeks from Troy. 

In the description of the southwestern acte (iv. 39) it is stated 
that only three nations dwelt in it. It is useless to try to reconcile 
this statement with the two lists, for it is not reconcilable with its 
immediate context. The passage actually names six countries in 
the acte, all of which are occupied by nations that are in the lists 
as separate units. The suggestion that Phoenicia and Syria are 
to be included in Assyria (see Stein) must be rejected, for Herodotus 
never unites them. In fact he separates the Phoenicians and 
Syrians plainly enough here—ré 6¢ dé Pouvixns maphxer 7) &xT} Tapa 
Te Lupinv IlaXeorivny xai Aiyurrov—and in the tribute list—éore 
5é év 7B vous robrw Powixn re waca Kal Dupin 7 Tadeorivn xadevpéry 
kat Kuzpos (iii. 91). Persia is said to be in the acte, though it clearly 
is not; and it is just as clear that Kissia, which is not mentioned at 
all, ought to be included; for, according to the definition, the whole 
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region west of the Persia-Media-Saspeires-Colchis line is in one or 
the other acte. The inclusion of Persia in the acte suggests that 
Herodotus knew nothing of the Persian Gulf, but this idea of the 
actae does not belong to Herodotus. That is evident from his state- 
ment that the southwestern acte ends at the Arabian Gulf only by 
custom (vouw). Whoever conceived the idea must have known of the 
Persian Gulf and knew where Persia was. The three-nation statement 
also takes no account of Egypt, though it is certain that Egypt 
is in the part of the acte that does not include Libya, both from the 
words quoted above and from amd yap Aiyirrov AiBin Hin éxdéxerar. 
Again in iv.197 Egyptians are not included among the inhabitants 
of Libya. Plainly nothing can be made of the three nations, unless, 
indeed, the reference is only to that part of the acte described by 
7d 5¢ dd Powixns xrr., that is, to Phoenicia, Syria, and Egypt, 
just as Persia (? Kissia), Assyria, and Arabia are named on the 
other side. In the whole acte, including Libya, we can count nine 
or ten nations according as Babylonia is included in Assyria or sepa- 
rated from it as in the three Persian inscriptions. The ten in their 
geographical order are the Kissians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Arab- 
ians, Ethiopians, Libyans, Egyptians, Cyprians, Syrians, Phoeni- 
cians; or, we might pass from the Assyrians to the Phoenicians and 
so around to the Arabians. 

Another question to be considered concerning the southwestern 
acte is the treatment of the Kissians and Assyrians in the two lists. 
We can hardly say that the tribute list leaves them in the south- 
western division, when they are separated from the Libyans by 
nomos VII, composed of four nations east of Bactria and Sogdia. 
From the point of view of the triple division of Asia the position of 
VII becomes even more peculiar. It is not merely a matter of VII 
being named first in an eastern Asia group, after which there is a 
return to a normal order, which moves east from the head of the 
Persian Gulf; but VII stands in the very middle of the southwestern 
acte, having on the one hand Syria, Egypt and Libya (V and VI), 
on the other, Assyria and Kissia (VIII and IX). In the army the 
Kissians and Assyrians are mixed with nations belonging to east- 
ern Asia. The first six names are Persians, Medes, Kissians, 
Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Bactrians. The order, until the Bactrians 
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are reached, would not strike one as ungeographical. The first 
five are leading nations in the empire, situated around the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Closer inspection reveals that there is a curious 
jumping back and forth over the Persia-Media line, from west to 
east, Kissians to Hyreanians, back to the Assyrians westward, and 
eastward again to the Bactrians. This order will be fairly well 
explained, as well as that in the tribute list, if we put the Kissians 
and Assyrians in their proper group, the southwestern acte, and use 
the parallel column arrangement. See Table III. 

The army list contains twenty-one eastern Asia names, if the 
Sagartians, a branch of the Persians (i. 101; vii. 85), are counted 
as a separate nation. The tribute list, which agrees closely with 
the army in the number and names of the nations living in the two 
actae, differs from it considerably in the eastern section. All the 
army names are accounted for, either in the lists or in the accom- 
panying comments, but it adds eight new ones.! Six of these, the 
Aparytae (VII), the Paricanii and Orthocorybantii (X), the Pausicae, 
Pantimathi, and Dareitae (XI) are not mentioned elsewhere by 
Herodotus and are quite unknown to other sources. Five of these 
six are crowded into the Median and Caspian districts, and we 
should expect to find them among the subdivisions of the Medes 
(i. 101), or in Strabo’s list (514) of the races dwelling around the 
Caspian Sea. It has been pointed out that the Paretaceni (i. 101) 
may be meant by the Paricanii. When the confusion of surds and 
sonants in Agbatana and Ecbatana, Germanii (i. 125) and Karmanii 
is considered, it seems possible that the Bodear of i. 101 are identical 
with the Iavooi (v.l. for Tavorxoi in iii. 92). It may be added that 
Orthocorybantii looks suspiciously Greek, and more like a descrip- 
tive epithet than an actual name (? dp0as xupBacias éxovres; cf. 
vii. 64). On the whole it is fair to assume that these five races are 
subdivisions that would not ordinarily be counted. That assump- 
tion is certainly justified in the case of nomos X, since Media, as 
well as Kissia and Assyria, was large enough and important enough 
to form a nomos by itself. The other new names are the Thamanaeans 
(XIV) and the Sattagydae (VII). The former are unknown out- 
side of Herodotus, but are mentioned twice in the tribute section, 


1 Nine, if there were two Caspians in addition to Hyrcanians. 
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in the list and in iii. 117, in both places immediately after the Saran- 
gians. The Sattagydae are in all three Persian inscriptions, either 
beside or close to the Gandarians, as in Herodotus. They are 
therefore better known than the Dadicae, who, though placed 
with the Gandarians in both army and tribute lists, are not found in 
other sources.!. The army list, then, names twenty or twenty-one 
nations from eastern Asia, the tribute passage twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine,? some of which are probably unimportant subdivi- 
sions. The acte passage does not in this case give the number of 
the races; but, fortunately we have what might be called the 
prevalent Greek view in the statement attributed to an Athenian 
speaker at the battle of Plataea (ix. 27), namely, that the Athenians 
had conquered forty-six nations at Marathon. This is the exact 
number in the infantry list—the Sagartians are not among them— 
and when the maritime nations and Sagartians are added the total 
for the empire is sixty. The recurrence of the number sixty and its 
multiples in the Persian army figures has been dwelt upon by Munro 
(J.H.S., XXII, 296) and Macan, and there is good reason to consider 
it a kind of standard. Asia Minor having thirty, and the south- 
western acte ten, twenty are left for eastern Asia. There are twenty- 
three names to choose the twenty from, those in the army list with 
the Sattagydians and Thamanaeans; and our sources vary. The 
Persians are in the army list and at Behistun; they are not in the 
tribute list nor at Persepolis. The Sagartians are not in the infantry 
nor at Behistun; they are in the cavalry and tribute lists and at 
Persepolis. The Indians (see below) are not at Behistun. The 
Thamanaeans are not in the army nor in any of the Persian inscrip- 
tions. Fortunately for the purpose of comparing the order in the 

1 Of the four races in nomos VII the army list knows only two, the Gandarii and 
Dadicae; the Persian inscriptions only two, the Gandarii and Sattagydae; and 
two, the Dadicae and Aparytae, are unknown outside of Herodotus. Of the sixty 
names in the army list the Dadicae and Alarodii alone are not found in other sources. 
The Myci, Paricanii, and Mares are cited from Hecataeus in Steph. B., and the Utii 
are supported by the name Yutiya at Behistun. Hecataeus used the form Tavéapixn. 
Aaéixn may have come from this. Since II and TT were often confused, AIAPTTAI 
and TATTAITAALI are not unlike. In the transmission of Herodotus’ text it is not im- 
probable that the army and tribute lists, with their numerous little-known names, 


reciprocally influenced one another, though the army list was protected from increase 
by the forty-six-nation tradition. 


2 Including the Persians and Hyrcanians, and omitting one of the Caspians. 
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army and tribute lists with a good geographical order, it is 
enough to stick closely to the army list, for the new names in the 
other are all associated in the districts with nations that are in the 
army, and the districts are presumably geographical units. While 
the order in the two lists varies greatly, there are some resemblances. 
The Bactrians come earlier in both than their location would lead 
us to expect. In both Parthians, Chorasmians, Arians, and Sogdians 
hang together, and also the Pactyans, Sarangians, Utians, and 
Mycans. The Medes are at the beginning and the Paricanians at 
the end in both lists. The selection of a good geographical order 
is greatly aided by such groups as the army’s Arians, Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadicans; or this in the 
tribute list, Bactrians, Pactyans, Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamana- 
eans, Utians, Mycans, Islands. Both series are correct to the 
best of our knowledge. For comparison with the arrangement of 
the eastern nations which I make in the following list, I give the 
Behistun! order from Parthia to the end, viz., Parthia, Drangiana 
(Sarangia), Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdia, Gandara, Sacae, 
Sattagydia, Arachosia, Maka. The last two names, which are not 
in the lists of Herodotus, seem to cover the southern group, the 
Pactyans, Utians, Mycans, and Paricanians. 

In the following geographical arrangement of the names I have 
kept the division in columns of ten, which was suggested by the 
ten of the southwestern acte, the thirty of Asia Minor, and the total 
of sixty. I have assumed that one of the Caspians of the tribute 
list was the Hyrcanians. Both Sagartians and Thamanaeans are 
included, the Red Sea Islands and Indians being placed between the 
columns; the latter might be a later addition to the original sixty. 
Army corps are indicated by Arabic numerals, tribute districts by 
Roman. The repetition of the first name in each column at the 
end is intended to indicate the effect that would be produced if 
this list were written on a cylindrical roll with the columns running 
round the roll so that the first and last names met. The Matieni, 
Saspeires, and Alarodii of nomos XVIII would thus be brought 
together, or the Sacians and Ethiopians of corps six and seven. 


1 This list is geographically arranged. There are three lines running from the 
center of the empire, (1) Persians—Ionians, (2) Medes—Cappadocians, (3) Parthians- 
Mecians. The Persepolis inscription unites the first two lines. 
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Asia Minor.—A periodos might begin with the Cilicians, run 
round the coast to the Colchians, and return to the Milyans; but 
in both army and tribute lists there is indicated a division into an 
eastern and a western section, in spite of the mixture in two or three 
army corps. The tribute list makes the Halys the boundary line, 
except that Cappadocia! (Syria) is placed with western nations in 
the third district. In the army it is joined with the Ligyans of the 
east and the Mariandynians of the west. The foregoing order for 
the western section, Cilicians—Milyans, a small periodos, needs no 
explanation, though it might be pointed out that Thracians, Paphla- 
gonians, Mariandynians, instead of Thracians, Mariandynians, 
Paphlagonians is justified because the Paphlagonians bordered on 
the Thracians, the Mariandynians occupying a small bit of the 
coast between them. The eastern part begins with the Saspeires 
to connect with eastern Asia (i. 104), runs up to the Pontus, along 
the coast to the Tibarenians, and back by the interior to the Mos- 
chians, another small periodos.2, Our authorities tell us that Matiene 
was directly east of Armenia, that the Ligyans were Colchians, and 
that the Moschians were a Colchian race bordering on the Matien- 
ians. My arrangement will agree with this if both the Ligyans and 
Matienians touched the eastern boundary of Armenia, the former on 
the north, and if both Ligyans and Moschians were on the northern 
border of Matiene, the Moschians east of the Ligyans. The Alarod- 
ians are known only from Herodotus. By the definition of the actae 
they should be west of the Colchis—Persia line. Since the Saspeires 
border on Colchis (i. 104) we might put the Alarodians in the 
northwest corner of the Saspeires, just east of the Moschians. For 
the union of the Phrygians and Armenians in one corps, Herodotus 
has the explanation that the latter were colonists of the Phrygians. 
Hesychius’ statement that the Matieni were equipped like the 
Paphlagonians may have contributed to that peculiar combination. 


1Compare ol éyrds “AXvos rorapod vouols éxovres (v. 102). It is uncertain how 
far satrapies and tribute districts were the same. This sentence excludes Cappadocia 
from the satrapies west of the Halys. Was Herodotus right when he included it in 
nomos III? 


2 When the two periodi are placed in three columns the Moschians follow the 
Milyans as in Herodotus. Table III offers an explanation of the union in one corps 
of the Moschians and Tibarenians, who are not neighbors. 
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It will be observed that in Table III Armenia stands between 
Paktyike and Syria (Katapatuka). Geographically Cappadocia 
might have been placed between the Tibareni and Armenia. That 
the extraordinary tribute district, Armenia-Paktyike, may have 
arisen from some such list as Table III and a confusion of Paktuike 
and Katapatuka is at least possible. The Bactrian-Ligyan nomos 
would follow. 

East Asia.—In the arrangement of these nations there is an 
eastern movement, Persians-Sacians, which takes in the northern 
group; with the Bactrians there is a turn to the west and south. 
The position given to the Bactrians is based upon a combination of 
Herodotus and the Persian inscriptions. .The Parthians, Arians, 
Chorasmians, and Sogdians are together in both of Herodotus’ 
lists; in the inscriptions the Bactrians break up the group at one 
point or another. If they are not to precede Sogdia we may, as 
at Behistun, keep together Sogdia, Gandara, Sacae, and Sattagydia, 
put the Bactrians after them and with their neighbors, the Pactyans, 
and thus begin the turn toward the west. The Bactrians and 
Sacians, who were probably not neighbors, though in one army 
corps, might in this way have followed one another in a list. 

As to the peculiar position of nomos VII there is little to be 
learned from Table III, though the following differences between 
tribute and army order are perhaps worth pointing out. The 
Ethiopians and Arabians, who follow the Libyans and end column 1, 
are not in the tribute list. There the Libyans are followed by the 
Gandarii and Dadicae, who in the army follow the Sogdians at the 
end of column 2. In the tribute list the Paricanians and Ethiopians 
follow the Sogdians at the end of column 2, while in the army the 
Paricanians' come after the Mycans at the end of column 3. The 
Red Sea Islands are next to the Mycans of column 3 in the tribute 
list; in the army they follow the Saspeires at the end of column 4. 
Whether this regularity of shifting position was accidental or not, 
I do not venture to say. Yet the following fact seems to prove that 
nomos VII was actually grouped by Herodotus among the nations 


1]. might add the Ethiopians, for, though with the Indians in the seventh corps, 
they are not mentioned until after the Paricanians, with the Arabians alone between 
the two. 
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of the southwestern acte. The seven districts in Asia Minor! con- 
tributed 2,520 silver talents to the royal treasury, if we reckon 
Cilicia’s tax at 360, not at 500,? talents—that is, if we omit the 140 
talents spent upon the Horse Guards (iii. 90), as they are omitted 
in the sum total of gold and silver tribute (iii. 95). Now exactly 
the same sum, 2,520 silver talents, which was levied on the northern 
acte, was the income from the southwestern, provided that we place 
nomos VII where its number seems to place it, with Syria and Egypt- 
Libya, V and VI, on the one hand, and Kissia and Assyria, VIII and 
IX, on the other. 

There has been some criticism of the items assigned by Herodotus 
to the tax districts. It has been claimed that some were too large 
or too small in comparison with others, the size and probable wealth 
of the districts being taken into consideration. No one, so far as I 
know, has remarked upon the symmetrical distribution of the total, 
of which there is more evidence than the equality of the sums appor- 
tioned to the two actae. The eastern group contributed 2,560 talents, 
so that the total of 7,600 silver talents is divided among the three 
parts of the empire almost as evenly as possible. That it is not 
more even may be explained by the fact that Asia Minor’s 2,520 
talents from seven districts is an average of 360 to the district. 
This favorite Babylonian number, 360, recurs in the taxes of the 
Phrygian, Cilician, and Bactrian districts, in the number of gold 
talents that India paid, and in the number of white horses levied on 
the Cilicians. Twenty districts, paying an average of 360 talents, 
would contribute a total of 7,200. That this was the original total 
seems to me fairly certain from the MSS reading in iii. 95, where the 
sum of silver talents is said to be 9,540 Euboic talents =7,340 Baby- 
lonian. Our texts read 9,880 Euboic=7,600 Babylonian. The 
correction is based upon the fact that the silver items make up 
7,600 or 7,740, according as the extra Cilician 140 is excluded or 
not, and it is further supported by the fact that, if India’s gold 
tax be subtracted from the grand total of gold and silver, the silver 
remainder is 7,600 Babylonian talents. My contention is that the 

1[ count the Armenian-—Pactyan district in Asia Minor, the Bactrian—Ligyan in 
eastern Asia, the known nation in each case overshadowing the less known. 


2 The 500 is repeated in the Royal Road passage, v. 49. 
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9,540 Euboic=7,340 Babylonian is the original 7,200 total plus the 
extra 140 Cilician item. There is further evidence of this in the 
closing words of iii. 96—é€Enxovra* 76 6’ rt TobTwy EXagcov amiels ov 
Aéyw. The words have no application to the figures in our texts, 
for no number less than ten is anywhere neglected; but 7,340 Baby- 
lonian talents equals 9,542 Euboic, and to call it 9,540 drops the 
two. A slight additional support of an original 7,200 total I find in 
India’s tax of 360 gold=3,600 silver talents (Babylonian). The 
item is admitted to be too large in comparison with others. I 
believe it to be an estimate, such as Herodotus says that he makes 
when dealing with the army of Xerxes (vii. 184-85). His estimates 
there are in a proportional relation to the totals, and India’s 3,600 is 
one-half of an original 7,200. According to the theory that there 
were twenty districts contributing an average of 360 talents, India 
would be a later addition. Stein (iii. 89) expresses the opinion 
that the passage beginning with the distinction between gold and 
silver tribute was a later insertion by the author. India, it should 
be remarked, is not in the Behistun inscription, though in the other 
two. Of course, if India were an addition to an original twenty, 
there must have been some readjustment of the other districts to 
keep the number at twenty. 

The evidence of symmetry in these figures, taken with the 
improbability of various items, justifies us in hesitating to accept 
the view that Herodotus based his tribute list upon good official 
sources. Such districts as Pactyia-Armenia and Ligyia-Bactria 
prove that for the remoter parts of the empire he had no accurate 
information, but drew wrong inferences from sources that were 
primarily geographical. 
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CALLIMACHUS’ EPIGRAM ON THE NAUTILUS 


By Henry W. Prescorr 


One shrinks from belaboring a Greek epigram with commentary. 
The little that I have to contribute toward the understanding of 
Callimachus Epigr. v (ed. Wilamowitz), quoted by Athenaeus vii. 
318 in the midst of much lore on the polypus, affects mainly the form 
and style of the epigram, and that little is visibly indicated in the 
spacing and punctuation and parenthesizing which I give in the text: 

Koyxos eyo, Zepupiri, wadat tépas: GAA od viv pe, 
Kumpt, SeAnvains avOeua mparov exes, 
vautiros Os meAdyerow érémXeov (ei pev dnrat, 
teivas oixeiwy Aaipos dd mporovwy, 
5 ef 8¢ TaAnvaiy, Aurapy Oeds, otros épécowy 
moat viv, wor’ épyw Tovvoya Tupéperat) 
gor’ érecov mapa Givas ‘lovAi8as dpa yevwpat 
col Td mepioxerrov maiyvuov, Apowon, 
pnd por év Oarduynow &6’ ds wdpos, eiui yap aavovs, 
10 = rixrntat vorepyo’ weov dAxvovis. 
KAaviov ddAa Ovyarpi didou xdpw, olde yap éoOAd 
pelew Kai Spwipvys éoriv dm’ *AiodALdos. 
As an epigram the poem is noticeably long. Only i and xlvi rival 
it in length and they approximate the hortatory elegy. This poem 
is clearly a votive inscription in form, and one may properly expect 
the brevity of the inscription. By the spacing between verses 2 and 
3, and 10 and 11, I have indicated the entity of the votive inscription 
in its simple form. Verses 1-2 and 11-12 are complete in themselves 
and reproduce the simple type of inscription. To this inscription 
the insert (vss. 3-10) contributes only a more precise definition of 
the xéyxos as a vauridos, the circumstances of its discovery (vs. 7), 
and the identification of the goddess (vss. 1-2) as Arsinoé (vs. 8). 
But aside from these interlocking elements which deftly attach the 
insert to the framework of votive inscription, verses 3-10 are a 
pedantic inlay in which the author of the Hypomnemata has allowed 
his scientific interest to intrude its way into the midst of the votive 
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inscription. And within this paragraph of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific facts regarding the nautilus and the halcyon, the most 
notable bit of pedantry is emphasized by the sudden break from the 
secondary tense érémr\eov (vs. 3), continued in the aorist éecor (vs. 7), 
to the primary subjunctive djrac (vs. 3) and the present indicative 
ovpdépera (vs. 6). This parenthetical shift marks the general truths 
of supposedly scientific fact. The shift to the subjunctives in verses 
7 and 10 is different; here there is dramatic vividness, though with 
an implication of pseudoscientific truth in the halcyon’s hatching in 
the “chambers” of the nautilus. Neatly, therefore, the epigram 
illustrates in miniature a larger feature of Hellenistic poetry, its 
indulgence in matters of academic interest, and the combination of 
qualities that makes Callimachus the best representative of his age, 
the scholar-poet. 
I 


The material that indicates the true nature of the insertion has 
been brought out by Tiimpel in an article, ‘‘ Die Muschel der Aphro- 
dite.”! Tiimpel, however, is interested in the connections of the 
shellfish with art and with the religious cult of the marine Aphrodite. 
The facts pertinent to an understanding of the epigram I shall 
briefly summarize. 

Modern science sharply distinguishes the chambered nautilus, 
known as Nautilus Pompilius (a name apparently due to Pliny’s 
hasty identification of nautilus and pompilos in Nat. hist. ix. 88), 
from the paper nautilus, which scientists call the Argo Argonauta. 
The chambered nautilus is found chiefly in the southern ocean 
region, for example near the Philippine Islands, where recently 
extensive studies of its habits have been made. It lives 600 feet 
below the surface and rarely, if ever, comes to the top. This fish is 
one organism with the shell, and the shell has chambers. It was 
quite unfamiliar, probably, to the Mediterranean peoples. On the 
other hand, the paper nautilus is common in the Mediterranean. It 
rises to the surface by ejecting water through a pipe-shaped orifice. 
It has eight arms, two of which resemble the steering oars of an 
ancient ship, being flappers extended from one end, the other six 


1 Philologus, LI (1892), 385-402. 
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are slender arms that droop in the water. The shell is a fragile egg 
case which has no chambers! and is a distinct organism apart from 
the fish. 

Ancient scientists were keen enough to observe the important 
fact that the paper nautilus is an organism in which the fish is distinct 
from the shell, but they indulged in an innocent bit of nature-faking 
by asserting that under certain circumstances the creature spreads 
out a thin membrane between two of its arms, and so not only rows 
but sails over the sea. This notion Callimachus shares with Aristotle, 
Aelian, and Pliny and betrays thereby his allegiance, not to mere 
poetic fancy, but to what scientists regarded as sober fact. His 
indebtedness to the handbooks of science is established not only by his 
allusion to the membrane in verse 4, but by details of style and phras- 
ing which closely resemble the extant descriptions. 

Aristotle De anim. hist. 622b 5 (ed. Dittmeyer) : 


"Eort 8 kat 6 vauTiros morvrous TH Te Hive Kal ols wovel wepiTTos* 
> ”~ 4 | a 4 ‘ > ‘ , , > a 
é€rimXret yap émt ris Oadarrys, THhv dvapopay romodpevos Katwhev éx Tod 
aA ‘ > , 4 , a > , 9 ens 9 > , ‘ 
BvO0d, kai dvadéperar piv Kareotpappevy TO doTpaxw iva padv y’ aveAOy Kai 
tol , 9 ‘ lal 
Keve vauTirAAnTat, emmodrdoas 8 peracrpéepa. exer 5 werakd tov wrexta- 
a s ts > ~ , ‘ ‘ a“ , ‘ > , 
vav TL cvvupés, oldv éote Tois oTEyavorocr TH peTakd Tay SaxTvAwy: mAijv éxel- 
vous pev wraxv, Tovros 5¢ Aerrov TovTO Kal dpaynddés or. xpyta 8 aire» 
Stav TvEVMAaTLOV Hy ioTiw: dvTi mydadiwv St < dio> ray wrexTavov mapa- 
, 2s 5 a ~ a 4 , \ 
Kabinow: éav 8¢ poBnOy, xaradivar ris Oadrarrns perTwWCAs Td CoTpAaKov. 
525a 21: "Ere 8 dAAox dvo év dorpeios, 6 Te KaXovpEvos bd TWwv vavTidos 
[kat movridos tm’ éviwv: éote & olov roAvmous]: 76 8 dotpaxov avrod éorw olov 
‘ ~ ‘ > s ce , , ‘ ‘ a s9) £. 
Kreis KotAos Kal ov auudves. ovTos véweras TroAAdKis mapa THY yHv, €O’ bd 
Tav Kupdtwv éxxrLlerar eis TO Enpdv, Kat maparecovros Tov doTpéov dAioKerat 7 
év TH yn @roOvyoxea. [Compare also Aristotle as quoted in Athenaeus 316C, 
317 F.] 


Aelian De anim. ix. 34: 
‘0 & vavriros rodvmovs éori Kai ards, Kal Kdyynv piavéya. dvawr€T 
bY > ‘ , ‘ ‘ x , 9 ‘ a Ld i. = , 
pev obv Thy Kdyxnv oTpepas wept Ta KaTw iva pH THS GAuys dpvonrar kal Ojon 
ails abrov: yevopevos S& emi rois kipaow, OTav mev 7 yardnvy kal eipyvy 
, , ‘ , e iy a \S 2 a , , 
WVEVMATWY, OTpepe THY KoyxnV tmriav (7H SE ExcmAe? Sixyny wopOpidos) 
kai mrapels Svo wAextavas évredOev re Kal éxeBev kai iroxwav jovyn éperrea TE 
kat mpowbet tiv <ov> ouuduy vaiv. ei dé ein mvetdpa, Tors epetpors 
‘ ‘ , 4 , ” > , ” ‘ > , 
pev rovs Téews mpoTetvas pakporépas olaxas épyalerar, dAdas 8 dvareivas 
1 The “chambers” in vs. 9 of the epigram are simply the nest of the nautilus, as 


is shown by Odyssey v. 432 and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 77-78; cf. Athenaeus 
316 E, F; 317 E. 
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, e , , > , a , e , + 
mrextavas, dv pécos xiTdv éote AerTOraTos, TovTov Suornoas ioriov avrov 
> iA - . ‘ ‘ 4 a > ‘ » 2s Ld bed 
dropaiva. met pev 5) Tov Tpdrov TovTov ddens Gv: ay pevrar HoByOy Te 
“ « , J ‘ 4 > , ‘ , > ~ / 7 
tov ddpwrépwv, Bvbicas tiv Koyxnv éxAnpwoe Kal KaTtoALobev éx Tod Bdpovs Kai 
e ‘ > 4 ‘ 2 x > , ?. > | a , 2. 4 L4 ‘ 
éavtav ddavicas tov éxOpov drédSpa. clra év cipyvy yevouevos dveBopé te Kal 
mr mad. Kai éx TovTwy Exet TO Gvopa. 


Pliny Nat. Hist. ix. 103 (referring to conchae) : 

Navigant ex eis Veneriae praebentesque concavam sui partem et aurae 
opponentes per summa aequorum velificant. 

ix. 94 [after referring to saepiae]: Navigeram similitudinem et aliam in 
Propontide visam sibi prodidit Mucianus: concham esse acatii modo cari- 
natam, inflexa puppe, prora rostrata. in hanc condi nauplium [cf. MSS of 
Artemidorus Onir. ii. 14], animal saepiae simile, ludendi societate sola. 
duobus hoe fieri generibus: tranguillo enim vectorem demissis palmulis 
ferire ut remis; si vero flatus invitet, easdem in usum gubernaculi porrigi 
pandique buccarum sinus aurae. huius voluptatem esse ut ferat, illius ut 
regat, simulque eam descendere in duo sensu carentia. nisi forte tristi— 
id enim constat—omine navigantium humana calamitas in causa est. 

ix. 88: Inter praecipua autem miracula est qui vocatur nautilos, ab 
aliis pompilos [cf. Tiimpel, loc. cit., p. 388, n. 8]. supinus in summa aequorum 
pervenit, ita se paulatim adsubrigens ut emissa omni per fistulam aqua velut 
exoneratus sentina facile naviget. Postea prima duo bracchia retorquens 
membranam inter illa mirae tenuitatis extendit, qua velificante in aura, 
ceteris subremigans bracchiis, media se cauda ut gubernaculo regit. ita 
vadit alto Liburnicarum gaudens imagine, si quid pavoris interveniat, 
hausta se mergens aqua. 


Obviously these passages offer material to those who have a zest 
for source-hunting, a sport which at present does not primarily 
attract me. Starting, for convenience, with the end of the second 
passage from Pliny, we may note that Callimachus and Pliny are 
alone in attaching any ominous significance to the action of the 
nautilus. Pliny, or his source, seems to be contrasting, by impli- 
cation, two explanations of the animal’s action. In one view the 
nautilus’ movements are a purely pleasurable function, a playful 
tendency that it shares with the saepia. In its rowing or sailing it 
is indulging its sense of voluptas. It is the pleasure of the one (the 
shell) to carry the fish, of the other (the fish) to guide the shell, and 
that pleasure enters at once into two creatures devoid of sense. The 
qualification is then made that its sailing and rowing are recognized 
by navigators as ominous, presumably of approaching storms. This 
superstition Callimachus (if an emendation of the text in Athenaeus 
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by Schneider, based on the passage in Pliny, is accepted: méadat 
tépas for madairepos) introduces in the inscriptional framework of 
his epigram. 

With the same passage of Pliny and with the passage of Aelian 
there is rather close similarity in Callimachus’ phrasing of the anti- 
thetical description of windy and calm weather: ei uév djrau,.... 
el 5¢ Tadnvain, Aurap7 Oeds. . . . . Here in reverse order Aelian has 
bray perv H Yadnvy Kal eipnyn mrevuatrwv, ... . et d¢ en rvedua, and 
Pliny tranquillo .... st vero flatus invitet. Aristotle does not 
explicitly contrast the rowing in calm weather with the sailing in 
windy weather, but introducing the latter feature says: érav mvevud- 
tiov }. It would be hazardous, on the basis of this slight phraseo- 
logical evidence of closer relation between Callimachus, Pliny, and 
Aelian than between any of them and Aristotle, to stress more than 
has already been done the fact that Callimachus’ name stands in the 
list of sources for Pliny’s ninth book. But it is interesting to note 
the possibility that Callimachus’ Hypomnemata may have contained 
a fuller account of the nautilus, from which he drew in his epigram 
and which affected the later handbook tradition regarding the fish. 
The conditional formula is common to Callimachus, Aelian, and 
Pliny. But the é7av formula is shared by Aristotle and Aelian. 
And there are other details that link together Aristotle, Aelian, and 
Pliny, such as the fact of the nautilus’ sinking from apprehension, 
as Aelian puts it, of larger fish (Aristotle and Aelian, day .... 
goBnO7, and Pliny ix. 88, “si quid pavoris interveniat’’; and cf. 
Oppian Halieut. i. 350). 

Somewhat less explicitly than we might expect, an etymological 
interest appears in the scientific prose. The nautilus is so called 
because it is a navigator. This somewhat obvious fact seems to lurk 


beneath the sequence in Aristotle of vauvriNos .... émimdet yap 
. vavTikdnrar . ... , andin Aelian of vavridos . . . . dvamdet 
.. . + merrell Sixny wopOuidos . . . . , followed at the conclusion of 


the description by kal é« roirwv éxer 76 6voua. Doubtless the use of 
navigare and related words in Pliny reflects this interest somewhat 
dimly. Here, again, Callimachus shares with Aristotle and Aelian 
the particular compound émum\etv, and one may fairly suspect that 
the beginning of verse 3 in the epigram is not entirely innocent of 
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etymological significance: vavridos ds medayeoow érér\eov.! And in 
verse 6 it is explicit. 

These small points simply reinforce the general resemblance in 
the accounts of the nautilus’ sailing and rowing its craft. In the 
statement of this substantial point Callimachus is brief and offers 
little evidence of direct connection with the scientific prose. Aris- 
totle had already referred to the membrane as a sail, though he 
refrained from an explicit reference to the two arms as elevated and 
correctly describes them as drooping in the water. Nor does Aristotle 
explicitly describe the animal as rowing. Aelian, on the other hand, 
like Callimachus, brings out clearly the act of rowing in calm weather 
and sailing in windy weather, and his diction is close to that of the 
epigram; so mporeivas and dvareivas in Aelian are closer to Calli- 
machus’ reivas .. . . amd tpordvwy than to anything in Aristotle. 
The passages from Pliny considerably expand the description of the 
animal as a boat, but the details in phrasing bear no special resem- 
blance to the diction of the epigram.? 

In brief, therefore, Callimachus is dryly scientific. Such pretty 
fancy as a modern reader may see in the description is only the 
pretty fancy of the nature-faking scientist of the day.® 


1 The reading of Athenaeus’ text is vauvridov 6s . . . . éwémdeov. Kaibel’s emen- 
dation to vauridos és may be attractive from a stylistic point of view, but if Calli- 
machus was conscious of an etymological force, the MS reading in Athenaeus would 
bring this out more distinctly than Kaibel’s emendation. 

2 For the source-hunter Oppian Halieut. i. 338 ff. makes an interesting addition 
to the material. Wellmann, Hermes, XXX (1895), 166, n. i, briefly dismisses it as 
one of many passages in Oppian that are in agreement with Aelian, but there is much 
more to be said of it. E.g., Oppian has in common with Aristotle, as quoted in Athe- 
naeus 318 A, the phrase \errds bunv of the membrane and sail. The etymological 
interest comes out plainly in vss. 340 and 344: vavuridov olxefow émixdéa vautirinor 

. vauriiXerac. But even more significant are the few phrases peculiar to Oppian 
and Callimachus. So Oppian echoes the word Aatdos in vs. 4 of our epigram in his 
account of the sailing (345 ff.): péooos 5 dtappée Hire Aatpos Aerrds bunv. And later, 
when Oppian suggests (354 ff.) that the human boat-builder must have taken hints 
from the nautilus, he appropriates Callimachus’ é« mrporéywy in vss. 358-59: 7rd per 
Tvoijor weraooas &k mporéyvwy. Atleast I think we may fairly draw that inference if he 
has just previously taken Aatdos from Callimachus. Whether Oppian drew imme- 
diately from Callimachus or from intermediary sources on which Callimachus had 
left his mark, I cheerfully leave to Wellmann and others to decide, but the influence of 
the Hellenistic scholar-poet upon the later tradition about the nautilus is fairly clear. 
Oppian’s d&xaros (vs. 344) should be noted in connection with acatii modo in Pliny 
ix. 94. 

3 Lucian (Ver. hist. ii. 45) in his Rabelaisian account of the human boats was 
probably not unconscious of these descriptions of the nautilus. In his story the 
human beings are both sailors and boats, just as the nautilus owing to the lack of 
organic connection between the fish and shell is both a sailor and a boat—not to speak 
of other details, 
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II 

Into this abstract from an encyclopedia the note on the haleyon 
in verses 9-10 of the epigram probably fits quite neatly, but I am 
unable to parallel from any other sources the fact that the haleyon 
was supposed to hatch its eggs in the nest of the nautilus. Indeed, 
the statement seems to be in contradiction of the familiar accounts 
of the halcyon’s ingeniously constructed nest (Arist. De hist. anim. 
616a 14 ff., Aelian De anim. ix. 17, Plutarch De soll. anim. 35, De 
amore prol. 2, and the burlesque in Lucian Ver. hist. ii. 40). Perhaps 
the nautilus’ nest served in an emergency. The halcyon’s normal 
nest is compared to a boat by Plutarch, and the nautilus’ shell was 
obviously a good substitute. In any case such habits on the part of 
the bird were probably not disassociated in the minds of the scientists 
from the etymology which connected aAxuwy with rd év adi xvety (cf. 
schol. Theocr. vii. 57 and Hermes, xxvi [1891], 516). Of some 
association between the nautilus and the halcyon there may be slight 
evidence in the poem of Hedyle, which Jacobs has quoted, in which 
Glaucus, in love with Scylla, brought her as gifts xéyxou or “the 
still unwinged children of the haleyon” (ap. Athen. 297 B). Nor 
is it uninteresting to observe that the sea off Megara and Boeotia 
(and so near the island of Ceos, on which Selenaea, according to our 
epigram, found the nautilus’ shell) was such a favorite haunt of 
the haleyons as to be called @4Xarra adxvovis (cf. P.W.R.E., s. v. 
“Eisvogel’”’). And in this same general region there is a taboo 
against fishing for the “oar-driven polypus,” as Clearchus of Soloi 
(ap. Athen. 317 A) attests for the town of Trozen (cf. Wide, De sacris 
Troizenis, pp. 31 ff.), where the cult of Aphrodite was prominent. 


III 

In spite of the pedantry, there is a touch of sympathy, of 
restrained feeling. The life of the nautilus is over. Its service as 
a portent and as offering a nesting-place for the halcyon is ended. 
It is elevated to a higher service. It becomes the precious toy of 
Arsinoé-Aphrodite (ef. A.P. vi. 224. 5-6). 

The framework and a few details in the insertion supply the 
occasion. Selenaea, sailing from Smyrna to Alexandria, stopped at 
the island of Ceos and there found the shell on the beach (cf. Aristotle 
525a 21, quoted above). Its beauty, the established connection of 
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the shell with Aphrodite,' the interest of Selenaea as a young girl 
in the goddess, all made it a fit offering to the divinity. On reaching 
Alexandria she found the recently built temple of Aphrodite-Arsinoé 
a natural depository for her gift. Probably soon after 274 B.c. the 
identification of Arsinoé, wife of the second Ptolemy, with Aphrodite 
took a very tangible form. Callicrates, admiral in the royal navy, 
and a persistent propagator of divine honors to the royal house, 
dedicated a temple to Arsinoé-Aphrodite on Cape Zephyrium. The 
location emphasized the goddess’ function as a sea divinity without 
diminishing her efficacy as a goddess of love. Callimachus, as court 
poet, was doubtless more than willing to write the dedicatory epigram 
for the shell, especially if the dedication was made before the queen’s 
death in 270. His birthplace was Cyrene, farther west on the same 
coast. And the setting and details of Plautus’ Rudens suggest how 
important in that town was the worship of the marine Aphrodite; 
her favor for the shipwrecked maidens of the play is sought in the 
plea: ‘‘te ex concha natam esse autumant, cave tu harum conchas 
spernas” (vs. 704). As a marine goddess Aphrodite was concerned 
with insuring calm voyages, just as her sacred nautilus was a helpful 
indication to sailors of approaching storms. So Posidippus (ap. 
Athen. 318 D), celebrating the very temple in which Selenaea made 
her offering, says: “ Worship at this temple, situate on sea and land, 
shrine of Cypris-Arsinoé-Philadelphus, which Callicrates, the admiral, 
was the first to dedicate on the beach of Zephyrium. And the 
goddess shall grant thee fair voyaging (edAotnv), and in the midst 
of storm, in answer to prayer, she shall smooth the surface of the 
sea.”” Selenaea may well have been grateful to such a goddess after 
her long voyage from Smyrna to Alexandria. Her thank-offering 
was peculiarly appropriate. Her poet, by sympathetic knowledge 
of the cult from boyhood, by his association with the court, and his 
combination of scholarly interest and poetic skill, was singularly 
equipped for the task. And the new temple offered a dignified 
resting-place for the shell. 

There is, however, no explicit gratitude expressed for a peaceful 
voyage. From the epigram we gather that the offering is made only 


1Cf, Tiimpel, loc. cit., p. 386, and notes for the sinister suggestiveness of similar 
shells, 
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to secure the future favor of the goddess. And the request is justified 
on the ground that Selenaea olde... . éo@\a péfev. Schneider 
thought that her virtue must lie in her artistic skill in having the 
epigram put upon the shell. Meineke and Haupt referred it to 
skill in the artistic coloring of the shell. Kaibel rightly observes 
(Hermes, XXXI [1896], 265) that the phrase cannot allude to the 
deft practice of any particular art: “Es heisst vielmehr, das gute, 
richtige thun.” It is moral worth, ‘‘der Ausfluss eines braven 
Herzens und Charakters.”’ With this I cordially agree. But Kaibel 
proceeds to interpret the final couplet with what seems to me mis- 
directed ingenuity. ‘Wenn ein junges Madchen . . . . die Aphro- 
dite um eine Gunst als Lohn fiir ihre Gabe anfleht, so kann das 
Gebet wohl nur bedeuten ‘und schenk ihr einen braven Mann; denn 
brav ist sie selbst, und willst du wissen, wo sie zu finden ist, sie 
wohnt in Smyrna.’” Certainly we must be prepared for subtlety 
in Callimachus, but I hesitate to turn the epigram into documentary 
proof of the use of Arsinoé’s temple as a matrimonial bureau, even 
if Aphrodite’s temples were used for worse purposes. Kaibel does 
not offer any further evidence of a young woman’s leaving her visit- 
ing card and address in a temple of Aphrodite. Doubtless respect- 
able Greek women in the Hellenistic period were freer than in the 
fifth century, but such a degree of freedom runs counter to our general 
notions of their liberty at any time. And so far as the style of 
epigrams is involved, why should we regard Callimachus’ language as 
anything more than a variation on the early prosaic formula of 
“Selenaea of Smyrna in Aeolis, a worthy woman, dedicates this 
offering”? For Kaibel’s idea no substantial comfort, I think, is 
furnished by another epigram of Posidippus (which Kaibel does not 
quote) on this same temple, in which the temple delivers a general 
invitation: “Now to Aphrodite . . . . come ye, one and all, devout 
daughters of the Greeks, and ye men who make your living on the 
sea; for the admiral hath made this temple a haven of rest from 
every storm” (Schott, Posidippi epigr.,. No. 2). This invitation 
probably comprehends the two functions of the divinity as goddess 
of the sea and of love; Love has its storms, and the Greek daughters 
need a haven of refuge from the sea of Love, familiar to readers of 
amatory poetry. But Posidippus was hardly providing a rendezvous. 
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The range of the phrase olde . . . . éo0Xa péfev, in various forms, is 
wide. Kaibel quotes enough to prove its applicability to moral 
character. One might note that the words of Telemachus in Odyssey 
Xvili. 228-29 indicate that the phrase might refer to arrival at the 
age of maturity when the distinction between right and wrong is 
established in practice. This is Selenaea’s first offering; she claims 
the goddess’ favor now that she has reached womanhood and proved 
her stability of character. The favor is expected in connection with 
love and marriage, but Selenaea is hardly advertising herself in 
open market. 


IV 


The epigram has interesting associations with modern poetry. 
Our American poet, Dr. Holmes, was probably not familiar with it. 
In his ‘“‘Chambered Nautilus” he refers to the fish as a ship of pearl, 
a venturous bark, and to its purple wings, and then carefully qualifies 
the description with the words “poets feign.’”” To equip the cham- 
bered nautilus with a sail is even more daring than to rig out the 
paper nautilus as a sailboat. For, as we have noted, the chambered 
nautilus does not even rise to the surface of the water. I donot know 
whether Dr. Holmes is responsible for this extension of the fanciful 
idea from the paper to the chambered nautilus, or whether he cor- 
rectly ascribes it to earlier poets. The only earlier passage of English 
poetry that I have found referring to the nautilus is Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Ep. III, ll. 178-79; Pope, instructing man to profit by the 
ways of animals, says: 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


Pope’s own note refers to and translates Oppian’s Halieutica, and there 
is no indication that he had in mind the chambered nautilus. But 
at all events I suspect that Dr. Holmes, after his apology for the 
unscientific poets, would have been surprised to find the paper 
nautilus sailing peacefully through the pages of Aristotle and Pliny. 

Of direct connection with Callimachus’ epigram there can be 
little doubt in the case of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s poem, “The Nautilus,” 
which was published in his volume called Russet and Silver. This 
poem is a dedicatory epigram in form: ‘Venus, take this shell, 
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offering of a bride.’”’ Even the halcyon is brought in, though only 
by way of simile: ‘“ Halcyon-like, this mariner cleft the blue.” The 
ship is “rigged with gossamer,” in the traditional style. But Mr. 
Gosse has changed the occasion of the offering, or, perhaps, like 
Kaibel, has read into the Greek poem a meaning which it does not 
explicitly convey. The nautilus shell is presented to Venus by a 
bride apparently apprehensive of the miracle of marriage. However, 
source-hunting is dangerous when the poet is still alive to correct 
hasty inferences. I hope the bards will continue their happy 
fancies regarding the nautilus without even Dr. Holmes’s pedantic 
reservations. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














VIRGIL’S COPYRIGHT 
By Norman W. DeWitt 


The Roman gentleman who conceived the idea of the mosaic 
discovered at Susa in Africa may be judged to have been a discerning 
as well as a loving student of Virgil, not only because he deemed the 
muse of tragedy, mask in hand, to be worthy of a post of honor along 
with the epic muse at the poet’s side, but also for the reason that he 
ordered to be inscribed upon the open scroll, not Arma virumque cano, 
but the verse beginning Musa mihi causas memora. Perhaps he 
had in mind the familiar lines of the Ars Poetica (140-42) which 
commend the opening verses of the Odyssey: 

Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte: 

“Dic mihi, Musa, virum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 
It may be he was pondering also the condemnation of the cyclic 
poet that shortly precedes in the same work: 

Nec sic incipies ut scriptor cyclicus olim: 

“Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.” 
Between an exordium of the latter sort, it must be admitted, and 
Virgil’s Arma virumque cano the resemblance is plain, nor can we 
be greatly astonished that our nameless African friend, following 
the dictum of Horace and the example of Homer, omitted all of the 
author’s procemium down to our eighth line. 

To decide whether they should omit four lines or eleven lines 
must have been a perplexing question for Varius and Tucca, and 
we may assume they discussed it thoroughly and weighed the alterna- 
tives with care. It is true that the four lines with which the manu- 
script is said to have begun, 

Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 

carmen et, egressus silvis, vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis, 
are so completely in harmony with the poet’s habit of gentle self- 
depreciation and so consonant with the touching autobiographical 
postscript of the fourth Georgic, to which they form a sequel, that, 
even apart from the incontestable evidence of tradition, we can 
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hardly suspect their authenticity; but the very fact of their intimate, 
personal nature, as if intended for a private recital, appears to have 
called inexorably for their excision. Yet these four lines formed a 
single syntactical unit with the seven lines beginning arma virumque 
cano, and the problem of editing necessarily took the following form, 
that the editors, in order to eliminate the objectionable personal 
reference, must either cut a sentence and sever arma from its attri- 
bute horrentia, or leave out seven lines that possess the merit. of 
forecasting in a striking way the substance of the whole poem. 
Our African friend, rather than cut the sentence, or possibly judging 
the whole procemium to be irregular from the point of view of epic 
technique, preferred to omit the entire eleven lines, but Varius and 
Tucca seem to have been swayed to a decision by different considera- 
tions. Yet they, in their desire to spare the seven lines, by amputat- 
ing the context quite altered the force of the verb cano, which in the 
original manuscript carries no emphasis and must be classified as an 
epistolary present, just as canebam is an epistolary imperfect in the 
postscript of the Georgic: 
Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam. 


For cano, it must be observed, once the four lines, no inconsiderable 
limb of a long compound-complex sentence, are lopped off, at once 
takes on a prospective force, equivalent at the same time to cano 
and canam, which to us, through long familiarity with the phrase 
and rather easy conceptions of tense forces, seems neither difficult 
nor anomalous. Nevertheless, it is easy to assemble evidence from 
Virgil’s own writings to prove that habit and convention called for 
the future tense in poetical beginnings, and that he, had he begun 
with arma virumque, would certainly have written canam: 


Hine canere incipiam [Geo. i. 5]. 
Nune, te, Bacche, canam [Geo. ii. 2]. 
Te quoque, magna Pales, et te, memorande, canemus [Geo. iii. 1]. 
Protinus aerii mellis caelestia dona 
exsequar [Geo. iv. 1-2]. 
Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Iuppiter ipse 
addidit expediam [Ibid. 150-51]. 
Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum 


expediam et primas revocabo excordia pugnas [Aen. vii. 37 ff.]. 
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Note also the future in the line of Horace above quoted: 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 


Even history follows the same rule, and Sallust (Jugurtha v.) gives 
us Bellum scripturus sum. Lucan, it is admitted, imitates the 
authorized text of Virgil, 

Bella per Emathios plusquam civilia campos 

iusque datum sceleri canimus ...., 
but Lucan stands alone. The Ordior arma of Statius is a virtual 
future, and Lucretius regularly employs the plain future: i. 54; 
ii. 66; iii. 29; iv. 180, 674, 907, 931; v. 113; vi. 497. 

To Varius and Tucca it was open to change cano to canam, which 
would have done no injury to the meter and might even, by remov- 
ing the assonance in cano Troiae, have improved it, but the executors 
seem to have accepted or adopted the principle of omitting as little 
as possible and altering nothing. To this principle, when they 
faced the alternatives of omitting four lines or eleven lines, they 
adhered with more logic than reason, for it is scarcely credible that 
the change in the emphasis and force of cano escaped their notice, 
and equally unlikely that the ease of the change to canam failed to 
suggest itself. Our friend of Susa, being a free lance and unhampered 
by the injunctions of others, could amputate the whole eleven lines 
with an easy conscience, and many will believe that he took the lesser 
liberty. Surely the shade of the poet would be astonished if made 
aware that his great poem has been known for nineteen centuries, 
as it will be forever, by four words that never occurred to his mind in 
the light and relationship in which we receive them. 

The poet’s own plan and intention may perhaps be better divined 
if we compare the four rejected lines with the postscript of the 
Georgic. Both of them display that gentle self-depreciation of which 
we spoke before; both of them exhibit that synoptic characteriza- 
tion of himself and his writings which we meet once again in the 
epigram he is said to have composed for his tomb: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 
All three combine the poet’s well-known passion for fame with his 
equally well-known modesty. All three are written in the first 
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former two to the reader. 

A detailed comparison, however, will speak louder. In the 
epigram the words pascua, rura, duces certainly signify Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid. Moreover, these lines, if genuine, are the poet’s 
last words and constitute evidence of his desire to rest his claim to 
glory upon the three works therein named, all others excluded. 
The couplet likewise asserts the unity of authorship of the three 
works named and reveals the author’s determination to guard 
himself against the possibility of losing any part of the glory that is 
his due. Now set alongside of the couplet a line and a half of the 
postscript: 


| 
| 
person and imply a personal address, the last to the passer-by and the 
| 


Haec super arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam 
et super arboribus. .... 

The words arvorum, pecorum, and arboribus certainly signify 
the first, second, and third Georgics. Of the bees there is no mention, | 
the fact that the postscript is appended to the fourth Georgic being 
sufficient guaranty that these four books written in four separate 
rolls are by one and the same author. Thus the postscript and the 
epigram are seen to have an identical aim and to attain this aim by 
similar means. Only in the case of the postscript the recitation 
precedes publication, and the reading of these lines before the 
prince and his circle must have seemed to the poet, so jealous of his 
fame, as equivalent to the filing of a caveat, as the formal deposition 
of an official copy with the proper authorities. The fact that the 
Aristaeus episode, subsequent to the recitation, was substituted for 
the praise of Gallus, need occasion no difficulty. The eight lines of 
the postscript have nothing to do with Aristaeus, and there is no 
reason for inferring that these are not the very words that concluded 
the famous reading and the first authorized edition of the Georgics. 
A poet so apprehensive of his rights may well be thought to have 
taken measures to guard them in advance from the very first. This 
was perhaps a weakness of Virgil, and Varius and Tucca may have 
been slightly impatient with him, just as Horace was annoyed by 
his love of gain.'_ We would not have it otherwise. He seems more 
human, more of an individual, when we think of him as the true son 


1 Odes iv. 12. 





il 
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of a canny old northern farmer, conning attractive investments 
when he was not searching for lucky rhythms, his heart divided 
between money and the muse, between Mercury and Melpomene. 

If our interpretation of the postscript be correct, then the four 
rejected lines, with their marked similarity of tone and content, 
invite us to interesting conclusions. We are told by Donatus that 
the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid were read before 
Augustus,! but if one pauses to consider what this involves he 
must realize how extremely unlikely it must appear that the 
fourth should have been read without the first. The latter, alone 
of the first six, possesses no unity taken by itself; it is the prologue 
of the fourth. In order to be understood and enjoyed, the fourth 
must have been preceded at least by a synopsis of the first, but we 
much prefer to believe that the first was recited like the rest. If this 
be true, then the eleven lines of the prooemium will be a relic of the 
preliminary edition, and serve to furnish us a hint of the condition 
of the poet’s manuscript when he died. The copy of the four books 
appears to have remained to the last exactly as prepared for that 
long anticipated reading. It is even possible that a few copies, 
executed with appropriate care and elegance, had been placed in the 
hands of Augustus and his friends, constituting a restricted publica- 
tion. As for the tradition that only three books were read, if the 
report had been circulated in this form, that he had read the “ Iliu- 
persis,” the ‘Dido Episode,” and the ‘Descent into Hades,” the 
inference might easily have drawn that having treated but three 
topics he had presented but three books. 

That Virgil himself, had he lived to add the last hand, would 
have omitted, cut, or altered the procemium is by no means so cer- 
tain as it might possibly seem at first blush. The tradition makes 
it absolutely certain that his manuscripts were divided into two 
classes,? the works that he had himself published and those that he 
had not. To the latter class belonged the Culex, Ciris, and Catalep- 
ton, and others perhaps, which doubtless, although once allowed a 
limited circulation, had long since, like the praise of Gallus, been 


1 Vita, p. 61 (ed. Reiff.). Servius names the first along with the third and fourth 
(to Aen. iv. 323) and elsewhere the sixth (to vi. 862), making four in all. 


2 Donatus Vita, p. 64 (ed. Reiff.): ne quid ederent quod non a se editum esset. 
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withdrawn and were never to be included in a definitive edition. 
The Georgics, which certainly belonged in the other category, were, 
by means of the postscript, as it were, signed with the author’s name 
and linked up with the Eclogues for all eternity. 

Illo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis oti; 

carmina qui lusi pastorum, audaxque iuventa, 

Tityre te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 
These two works, therefore, are given to the world over the poet’s 
own signature; this postscript is his notification to the world of his 
possession of copyright. By means of it he insures himself against 
the malice and envy of contemporaries and the chances of indifferent 
time. The Aeneid, although upon his deathbed he had wished to 
place it in the unpublished category, had already been, by means of 
the procemium, similarly fortified against the perils of the future. 
The Aeneid, the Georgics, and the Eclogues are thereby indissolubly 
linked together. He intended that posterity should have auto- 
graph evidence of the unity of authorship of these three compositions. 
That he was unaware of the proprieties of epic beginnings is unthink- 
able, but he was no slave to rules, and shy people are not necessarily : 
weak. Often they are particularly persistent. We are accordingly 
inclined to believe that Virgil, in his determination to perpetuate i 
his rights and his name, would have left the procemium just as he 
wrote it, and probably read it. : 

It follows that the manuscript of the four books, having been 
specially edited in advance, really represented, unless in verbal | 
details, the poet’s ultimate desires, but Varius and Tucca, and we 
suspect Varius in particular, did not see eye to eye with their late 
friend. His anxiety about his fame and his copyright they did not 
share; the procemium they roughly broke in two, ruined its value 
as a guaranty of the unity of authorship of the three works, and made 
the poet seem guilty of ignorance of the proprieties of epic beginnings. 
They could hardly have arrogated to themselves a greater license. 
Tastes will differ, however, and setting aside all condemnation of 

the executors, who probably furnished in their memoirs of the poet 
the data for independent judgments,! we shall merely propose the 





1 Quintilian x. 3. 8; Aulus Gellius xvii, 10, 2. 
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reasonableness of the following assumptions: first, that the postscript 
to the fourth Georgic came down from the previous edition and was 
intended by its content to guarantee for all time the unity of author- 
ship of the four Georgics and the Eclogues; secondly, that the pro- 
cemium of the Aeneid, the four rejected lines being part of it, is a relic 
of a preliminary edition of four, and not three, books specially pre- 
pared for the recitation requested by Augustus, and that its real and 
original aim was to guarantee for all time the unity of authorship of 
the Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues, the only works that the poet 
desired to permanently survive under his name. 

To this it may be added that the epigram which is said to have 
been composed for his tomb, on account of its similarity of tone and 
content, revealing the same anxiety about the poet’s identity and 
fame, constitutes a trio along with the procemium and the postscript 
and so may fairly be thought to be genuine. 


Victoria COLLEGE 
TORONTO 

















THE PRYTANEUM IN THE ATHENIAN AMNESTY LAW 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


On the eve of a national crisis the Athenians were in the habit 
of passing an amnesty law for the purpose of restoring to full rights 
of citizenship those who had been condemned to dripia. Such a 
law was passed prior to the introduction of Solon’s reforms,! at the 
time of the Persian War, and at the end of the Peloponnesian War.? 
The section of the Solonian law quoted by Plutarch specifies those 
exempted from the benefits of the amnesty: 

émutipous evar wAjv doo é “Apeiov mayou 7} dco. éx Tay éperav 7H ex 
mputaveiov Katadixacbevres td Tov Baoréwv emi povw 7) chayaiow 7} éxi 
Tupavvidr Epevyov Ore 6 Oeopods Epavn ode. 

The clause reappears in the decree of Patrocleides which was passed 
after the battle of Aegospotami in 405 B.c.: 

mAnV broca év orndras yéypartar Tov py evOade pewdvtwv, 7 e& “Apetov 
mayou 7 Tav éperav H éx mputaveiov ) AcAquwiov edixdoOn 7} bd TOV Bacrréwv, 
H emi povy tis éore vy) 7) Oavaros xareyvecOn 7) opaycdow 7 Tvpdvvas.4 
This amnesty law is expressly said to be a replica of the amnesty law 
passed on the eve of the Persian War—ndicacOa rov djyov raira 
arep bre nv Ta Mndixa. The latter was undoubtedly a repetition of the 
Solonian law. Hence the three laws are substantially the same. 
Scholars have generally assumed that Plutarch or his ultimate source 
quoted the law of Solon as he found it, presumably because he gives 
the number of the axon and the section of the law. On this assump- 
tion they have freely used Plutarch to emend Andocides. But it 
is in accordance with the practice of ancient writers not to quote a 
document verbatim, but rather to give the substance of it in language 


1 For the dispute about the date of Solon’s archonship ef. Linforth, Solon the 
Athenian, pp. 265 ff. Linforth rejects the amnesty law. 


2¥For the literature on the subject of the amnesty law cf. Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte, II, 159, n. 1. 


3 Solon 19. 


4 Andocides i. 78. Cf. Xenophon Hell. ii. 2.11. For both the Andocides and the 
Plutarch I quote the MSS reading. 
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which conforms to their own style. Plutarch is no exception to this 
rule.! It is probable, then, that the passage in Andocides is an 
actual quotation of the law, while the words of Plutarch, as appears 
from the context,? are in the nature of an exegetical paraphrase 
rather than a reproduction of the exact text of the law. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the interpretation of the law 
it is necessary to establish the text. Linguistically as the passage 
stands in Andocides it falls into two parts. There is first a general 
statement indicating the various groups which are to be excluded 
from the amnesty. This clause ends with ird trav Baciéwv. The 
statement in the opinion of the draughtsman is too general. In order 
to be more specific, he restricts it with a more accurate description 
of the groups concerned in the form of an alternative clause ending 
with odayedow.* rupdvvors indicates a separate class of offenders.® 


1 Cf. Flickinger, Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theatre, pp. 10 ff. 


2 Cf. the remainder of the chapter in question: ‘‘This surely proves to the con- 
trary that the council of the Areiopagus was in existence before the archonship and 
legislation of Solon. For how could men have been condemned in the Areiopagus 
before the time of Solon, if Solon was the first to give the council of the Areiopagus its 
jurisdiction? Perhaps, indeed, there is some obscurity in the document, or some 
omission, and the meaning is that those who had been convicted on charges within 
the cognizance of those who were Areiopagites and ephetai and prytanes when the law 
was published, should remain disfranchised, while those convicted on all other charges 
should recover their rights and franchises. This question, however, my reader must 
decide for himself.’’—Perrin’s translation, Loeb Classical Library. 


3 The text of the passage has been the subject of much discussion. In the second 
Teubner edition of Andocides (1880) Blass printed the MSS reading without indicat- 
ing his interpretation. Lipsius (Tauchnitz series, 1888) used Plutarch very freely in 
emending Andocides and practically rewrote the passage. The emendations of 
Lipsius were for the most part adopted in the fourth Teubner edition revised by Fuhr 
(1913). 

4 The word ogayedow has generally been understood to refer to wholesale slaughter 
such as might take place in an attempt on the government similar to that of the fol- 
lowers of Cylon. If it be taken in association with rupdvvors, this is the most plausible 
explanation to give to the word. But odayn could be dealt with by the homicide 
courts. The suggestion has been made that og¢ayedoww was added to dry in an early 
attempt to distinguish between voluntary and involuntary homicide. But the use 
of the word in such a technical sense is unparalleled. If such an attempt to distinguish 
the two kinds of murder was made, it has left no traces in later literature. It looks 
attractive when we compare the English murder and manslaughter which correspond ° 
fairly well to dévos and odayn. 


5 The discussion about the identity of the odayets and the ripavvo: in each of the 
three periods of the amnesty law is outside the purposes of this paper. For the period 
of Solon cf. Droysen, De Demophanti Patroclidis Tisameni populiscitis quae inserta sunt 
Andocidis orationi wept pvornplwy. At the time of the Persian War no amnesty law 
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The two words odayedo. and trupavvos are dependent on ris éort 
gvyn and xareyvwobn. Plutarch realized that there were two sepa- 
rate classes of offenders mentioned by the law, as is shown by his 
grouping together of those who were polluted (éri dévw 7 spayaiou) 
and his separation from them of the political offenders! by the 
repetition of éri with rvpavvidi. ébixac8n has proved to be a 
stumbling-block because it apparently has no subject. But éréca, 
the neuter plural, may be supplied as its subject from é7éca preceding. 
It may be objected that there is a weakness here, as éréca in the 
preceding clause refers to évéuara and here must be used without a 
noun. But this need occasion no surprise in sixth-century Attic 
prose. Another difficulty which is easily explained is the MSS 
reading # before ird trav Bacidéwv. In old Attic writing the sign 
which was later used for 7 was merely a sign of aspiration. In this 
case, then, the letter belonged to tré. The phrase 7 @avaros 
xareyvwobn need cause no difficulty. It refers to those who went into 
exile rather than face trial, and to unknown murderers judged in the 
Prytaneum. These criminals were condemned to death in their 
absence and so were not executed.2, The phrase # AeAdguviov could 
not have appeared in the original amnesty law, since in Solon’s 
time the Delphinium was a regular ephetic court and would have been 
included in the phrase ék trav égerav. It is probable that the mention 
of the Delphinium is due to a marginal annotation. With these 


could have been passed without some reference to the Peisistratidae. In the time of 
Andocides there is no need of excluding tyrants, for there is no instance of individual 
tyrants during the intervening period. The explanation must be that this section of 


the amnesty law had become standardized and that Patrocleides repeated it in full 
in his decree. 


1A suggestion which does away with the clumsy combination of homicide cases 
and a political offense in the same sentence is to read mupxatats instead of rupdvvois. 
Palaeographically the change is quite possible. Such an emendation yields a sentence 
which deals entirely with homicide, for cases of arson (wupxaca) were always treated as 
homicide if death resulted. The only difficulty is the fact that it is necessary to suppose 
that the same error occurred in two totally different sets of MSS. If the emendation 
is adopted, odayedow must be changed to the abstract s@ayaiow. Of interest in this 
connection is the restoration of exiles proclaimed by Alexander the Great in which 
exception is made only of those who were exiled for sacrilege or homicide (Diodorus 
xvii. 109; xviii. 8-46)—that is, the only reasons for exclusion are religious. 


2 Cf. Schreiner, De corpore iuris Atheniensium, p. 57. 


3 Keil, Die Solonische Verfassung, p. 111, has explained the appearance of the 
phrase in the decree of Patrocleides in the following way. He admits that at the 
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slight changes the passage is linguistically and institutionally correct. 
The reconstructed text of the amnesty law should then read as 
follows: 


‘ € , > , , a 1 2 , , vA > > , 
mAnv ordca ev orndas yéyparta: Tov pa) evOdde pewavrwv, } && *Apeiov 
iG a a“ > ad A 2 , HN , a. a , Al 20% , 
mayou 7) tav épetav 7 éx mpvtaveiov édixdoOn td tov Baciréwv, 7! eri povw 
2 . = , , a a a , 
tis €ate puyy 7 Odvatos KateyvacOn } opayetow 7 Tupavvo.s. 


It may be translated: 


Except whatever names have been written on stelae of those who have 
not remained here or those upon whom sentence has been passed by the 
Areopagus or the Ephetae or the Prytaneum under the chairmanship of the 
kings, that is to say, if a verdict of exile or death has been rendered for 
murder, manslaughter, or tyranny. 


The identity of the courts mentioned in the law has been a 
matter of much dispute. Much of the discussion regarding the 
Areopagus was due to Plutarch’s statement? that no Areopagus 
existed before the time of Solon; but it has been rendered obsolete 
by the statement of Aristotle from which it may be inferred that 
the Areopagus existed before the time of Draco, and, if the Draconian 
constitution be accepted, also during his time.* The reference is then 


time of Solon the Delphinium would have been included in the phrase rap éperdv" 
But the fact that it is especially named in the decree of Patrocleides indicates that it 
must have undergone a change which differentiated it from the Palladium and the 
Phreatto. This special mention of the Delphinium, Keil assumes, is the first evidence 
for the replacement of the Ephetae by heliastic judges. So, according to his view, 
the psephism distinguishes the fifty-one Ephetae at the Palladium and the Phreatto 
and the heliastic judges at the Delphinium. 


1 There is, so far as I am aware, no parallel for the use of # which I have sug- 
gested. el, an easy emendation, yields similar sense and more tolerable Greek. In 
view of the attention the passage has attracted, one wonders that so obvious an emen- 
dation has not been suggested before. 


2 For the question as to whether Plutarch had read the Ath. Pol. cf. G. H. Steven- 
son, ‘‘Ancient Historians and Their Sources,”’ Jour. Philol. XXXV, 219 ff. 


3 Ath. Pol. iii. 6; iv. 4. One theory is founded on the belief that Draco instituted 
the Ephetae who took over the judicial functions of the Areopagus. Cf. Gilbert, 
Constitutional Antiquities, p. 122. Plutarch’s explanation of an ellipsis, so that the 
law means ‘cases like those which in Solon’s time were tried by the Areopagus”’ 
has met with some favor. Cf. Lange, ‘‘Die Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon,’’ 
Abhandl. d. k. sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1879, p. 223. Philippi, Der Areopag 
und die Epheten, pp. 217 ff., cf. also Rh. Mus., XXTX (1874), 6, introduced a new element 
into the discussion by identifying the Areopagus here mentioned with the court of the 
300 who tried the Alemaeonidae after the revolt of Cylon and the slaughter of his 
followers. Lipsius follows this view. Lelyveld, De infamia jure attico commentatio 
(Amsterdam, 1835), p. 57, understands the court of the Areopagus as known in his- 
torical times. 
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to the Areopagus acting as a murder court, while the phrase éx rar 
éperav refers to the three courts—the Palladium, the Delphinium,,. 
and the Phreatto in which the judges were the fifty-one Ephetae. 
In the time of Andocides the words could not have been understood 
otherwise. Three theories have been advanced in regard to the 
functions and composition of the court called Prytaneum. The 
first theory is based chiefly on the order of words in the decree. 
The first offenses (¢ovos and sdayn) were naturally assigned to the 
first-named judicial bodies, the Areopagus and the Ephetae. The 
Prytaneum alone, then, is left as the tribunal which dealt with 
tyrants. The statement of Herodotus! that at the time of the 
Cylonian rebellion the Prytanies of the Naucraries were in charge of 
affairs at Athens has given rise to the view that the Prytaneum 
court was composed of these Prytanies, who exercised judicial 
functions in the extraordinary case of a revolution although they 
were ordinarily an administrative body. Meyer is the latest expo- 
nent of this theory: 


Freilich stand ihnen [the Areopagites] als Gegengewicht der Rath im 
Prytaneion gegeniiber, der aus den Vorstehern der 48 Naukrarien, der 
Unterabtheilungen der Phylen, mit den Phylenkénigen an der Spitze, 
gebildet war. Ihm prisidirte, wie es scheint, in der Regel der Archon, der 
im Prytaneion sein Amstlocal hatte (Arist. pol. Ath. iii. 5), bei Gerichtssitz- 
ungen aber der KG6nig.? 


This council he makes identical with the Prytanies mentioned by 
Herodotus and also with the court of the Prytaneum mentioned in 
the amnesty law. 

The defenders of the second theory likewise hold that cases 
of treason came before a court at the Prytaneum. But this court 
they maintain to have been composed of the nine archons. Lipsius, 
who is the last to discuss the amnesty law, insists that the nine 
archons would form a natural body for dealing with political offenses.* 


ly. 71. 


2 Geschichte des Altertums, II, 354 ff. Cf. Schdll, ‘Die Speisung im Prytaneion zu 
Athen,” Hermes, VI (1872), 21; Miller, Humenides, p. 157, n. 13. Gilbert, Constitu- 
tional Antiquities, p. 123, n. 2 (ef. p. 125), identifies the judges of the Prytaneum court 
with the Prytanies or standing committee of Draco’s new council. 


3 Das attische Recht, p. 24. Cf. Philippi and Lange, op. cit. 
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In his opinion, it was probably not an extraordinary, but a permanent 
court. Although the court was under the presidency of the king 
archon, the Prytaneum, the seat of the archon, was the normal place 
for this body to meet. 

Lipsius pays no attention to a third theory, although it had been 
suggested by earlier writers—that is, that the reference is merely to 
the ceremonial court at the Prytaneum, still in existence in the 
time of Aristotle, which sat in judgment on unknown murderers and 
inanimate objects which had caused the death of human beings.! 

With regard to the first of these theories, even if Herodotus’ 
statement is accepted, there is no evidence that these Prytanies 
acted as a judicial body. Herodotus merely says that the Prytanies 
of the Naucraries, oiep éveuov tore Tas ’APnvas, caused the adherents 
of Cylon to leave the altar at which they were suppliants by promis- 
ing to spare their lives. They were to have undergone trial,? but there 
is nothing to show that the rpurdvers r&v vavxpdpwr were to act as 
their judges. Furthermore, the statement of Herodotus that the 
Prytanies were at this time in control of affairs at Athens is wholly 
unsubstantiated and in fact is tacitly corrected by Thucydides: 

But as time passed the Athenians grew weary of the siege and most 
of them went away, committing the task of guarding to the nine Archons, to 
whom they also gave full power to settle the whole matter as they might 
determine to be best;? rore 88 ra woAAa TOV wodiTiKOY of évvéa dpxovTes 
éxpacoov.' 


There is no evidence that the archons as a body acted as a court on 
this or any other occasion. The language of Thucydides does not 
imply atrial. Another difficulty is the fact noted, but not explained, 
by Lipsius that the court of the Prytaneum was under the presi- 
dency of the king archon, although it met at the official residence of 
the archon. So far as our knowledge goes, the jurisdiction of the 
king archon was always confined to religious matters. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should have precedence over the archon in a political 
trial. 

1 Cf. Lelyveld, op. cit.; Verdam, De senatu Areopagitico, pp. 18 ff. 

2 Plutarch Solon 12. 

3 Translation of Thucydides by C. F. Smith, Loeb Classical Library. 


*i. 126. 
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There is no trace of a court called Prytaneum other than the 
homicide court.!. Homicide is the chief topic of the section. Of the 
five Athenian homicide courts four are mentioned either directly 
or by implication—the Areopagus and the three ephetic courts, i.e. 
the Palladium, the Delphinium, and the Phreatto. In this context 
the Prytaneum must be the fifth homicide court. No legislator 
would in a list of homicide courts mention the Prytaneum, meaning 
some other court of the same name but different functions, without 
distinguishing it specifically from the homicide court. Because of 
this difficulty it has been suggested that the ceremonial court was 
originally an important political and judicial body.2, Those who 
hold this theory fail to explain why an important political offense 
should come before a court which was under the presidency of a 
purely religious official—the king archon. There is no evidence that 
the ceremonial court at the Prytaneum ever had political functions 
of any kind, let alone such an important function as the trial of 
would-be tyrants. 

No more serious political crime could be committed in a Greek 
community than an attempt to establish a tyranny. The Cylon 
incident shows, if proof is required, that the Athenians had the 
normal Greek attitude toward subverters of the government. It is 
futile to imagine that such a crime would be dealt with by any but 
the most authoritative body in the city. According to Aristotle 
this body was the Areopagus: 


The Council of the Areopagus had as its constitutionally assigned duty 
the protection of the laws; but in point of fact it administered the greater 
and most important part of the government, and inflicted personal punish- 
ments and fines summarily upon all who misbehaved themselves.’ 


1 The court of the Prytaneum was in operation as a homicide court as early at 
least as the time of Draco. In describing the action taken by the Thasians against 
the statue of Theagenes, Pausanias says that herein they followed Draco who in his 
homicide laws made the provision that an inanimate thing should be banished if it 
fell on a person and killed him (vi. 11. 6). Draco was, however, probably codifying 
pre-existing laws, so that the operation of the court may be assumed for a still earlier 
period. 


2 Cf. Keil, op. cit. 


3 Ath. Pol. iii. 6 (Kenyon’s translation). The passage refers to the period before 
the time of Draco. 
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Apparently all criminal matters were in the hands of the Areopagus. 
He says elsewhere that the Areopagus in the time of Solon dealt 
with those who tried to overthrow the government: 

Solon assigned to the Areopagus the duty of superintending the laws so 

that it continued as before to be the guardian of the constitution in general. 
It kept watch over the citizens in all the most important matters and cor- 
rected offenders, having full powers to inflict either fines or personal punish- 
ment. The money received in fines it brought up into the Acropolis without 
assigning the reason for the punishment. It also tried those who conspired 
for the overthrow of the state, Solon having enacted a process of impeach- 
ment to deal with such offenders.! 
In 462 B.C., according to the account given by Aristotle, Themistocles 
expected to be tried for treason before the Areopagus.? To this 
expectation was due his share in the overthrow of the power of the 
Areopagus.’ After the battle of Chaeronea the Areopagus arrested 
and put to death (AaBotoa aréxreve) political wrongdoers.‘ If, then, 
as seems beyond question, the Areopagus dealt with subverters of 
the established order, there is no need to posit a court at the Pry- 
taneum other than the homicide court. Would-be tyrants were 
tried by the Areopagus. 

Several theories have been advanced with regard to the identity 
of “the kings.” Some scholars have construed the phrase imé trav 
Bao.déwy solely with éx mpuraveiov and hold that it has no reference 
to the other courts named.’ According to this interpretation the 
reference is to the king archon and the phylobasileis who composed 
the ceremonial court of the Prytaneum. While not impossible, 
this theory seems improbable in view of the language of the homicide 
laws of Draco where the same phrase is used of the court of the 
Palladium.’ If the words are understood to refer to all of the courts 
named, there are two theories which must be considered. Lipsius 
explained the plural number by supposing that the phylobasileis 
were associated with the king archon at the preliminary investiga- 
tion and also at the actual trial in all of the murder courts. After 


1 Ath. Pol. viii. 4. 2 Ath. Pol. xxv. 


3 Cf. the reference to this story in the argument to the Areopagiticus of Isocrates in 
Dindorf’s edition of the scholia on Aeschines and Isocrates, p. 111. 


4 Lycurgus Con. Leocratem 52. 
5 Cf. Verdam, op. cit. 6 CIA, I, 61. 
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Cleisthenes the phylobasileis had a very shadowy existence, and the 
real oversight lay in the hands of the king. Droysen! interprets 
the phrase as referring merely to all of the king archons who up to 
the time of Solon had presided over the homicide courts. If, he 
says, other kings were meant who had charge of judgment éx mpura- 
veiov, Solon would have had to specify these. In view of the lack 
of evidence for either theory it is impossible to decide the question 
with finality. Droysen’s interpretation, however, seems preferable 
since a passage of Antiphon would seem to indicate that in his time 
the archon basileus alone was the presiding officer at the murder 
courts and at the preliminary investigation.? If this is the case, it 
seems highly improbable that in the redaction of the homicide laws 
of Draco made in 409-8 B.c. id rév BactAéwy would refer to other 
kings in addition to the archon basileus. That only the king archon 
is meant might be inferred also from Aristotle’s account of the duties 
of that official.* 

The amnesty law, then, specifies those wrongdoers who are to 
be excluded from reinstatement because they have been exiled by any 
one of the five murder courts for homicide or by the Areopagus for 
an attempt on the government. The Areopagus is thus mentioned 
in two capacities, as a homicide tribunal and as the court before 
which a grave political offense was tried. Four of the murder 
courts were under the presidency of the king archon, while the 
Prytaneum had as its presiding officers the king archon and the 
phylobasileis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Op. cit. 2 vi. 42. 

3 Ath. Pol. lvii. Sauppe offers a very curious explanation of the kings. The 
phylobasileis must be understood who had jurisdiction over involuntary homicide. 
This crime was judged in the Palladium. Therefore, since no mention is made of the 
Palladium either in the law of Solon or in the decree of 404 B.c., the phrase must refer 
to the Palladium, and the following words, émi @évy ris éore Guy, apply to involuntary 
homicide. In order to make this explanation plausible, Sauppe retains 4 before iréd 
t&v Bacidéwy and deletes 7 before éri @évw. The remainder of the decree refers to 
decisions made by the heliastic courts concerning civil strife and would-be tyrants. 
Symbolae ad emendandos oratores atticos additae sunt (Géttingen, 1874). 


4 Stahl, Rh. Mus., XLVI (1891), 250, 481, contended that the Areopagites judged 
cases of tyranny, but for this purpose sat in the Prytaneum. Verdam, op. cit., took 
exception to this view and sees in the mention of the Areopagus merely a court which 
sat at the Areopagus for the trial of a political offense. In his opinion there is no 
reference to the Areopagus as a murder court. 








ABLATIVE OF THE EFFICIENT 
By R. B. STEELE 


The third sentence of Caesar’s Gallic War is: Gallos ab Aquitanis 
Garumna flumen, a Belgis Matrona et Sequana dividit. A little farther 
on we find: eorum una pars... . continetur Garumna flumine, 
Oceano, finibus Belgarum. Grammatically equivalent to this is a 
statement in chapter 2: undique loci natura Helvetii continentur; una 
ex parte flumine Rheno ... .; altera ex parte monte Iura altissimo 

.; tertia lacu Lemanno et flumine Rhodano. For the ablative 
in these two passages there is found in the school editions an explana- 
tion as ablative of means. There is also in the second sentence 
of the second chapter the following: regni cupiditate inductus, coniu- 
rationem fecit. Here the ablative is defined as ablative of cause, or 
a little more specifically as ablative of the moving cause. This and 
similar examples are classified as causal also in the Lex. Caes. of 
Menge and Preuss. In contrast with this explanation, Heynacher, 
Sprachgebrauch Caesars im Bellum Gallicum, page 18, gives both 
as examples of the ablative rez efficientis with passive verbs. We 
shall classify these and similar examples as “ablative of the efficient’’ 
which, on the one hand, restricts the application of the term “‘ cause,”’ 
and, on the other, calls for a closer definition of the word ‘‘means.”’ 

Whether the noun in the ablative is concrete or abstract, as in 
the examples quoted, they are alike in this that one of either class 
can be changed to the nominative with the verb in the active voice. 
In this respect they stand in the same relation to the verb as does 
the ablative of personal agent, giving us the “by which” instead of 
the “by whom” the act was performed. Considering only the 
accomplishment of the act, the difference is merely grammatical. 
Caesar omnes vicit is logically equal to omnes a Caesare victi sunt. 
Likewise omnia vicit Amor, or amor, is equal to omnia ab Amore, or 
amore, victa sunt, and it makes no difference whether we take as 
illustration Amor (Vergil Ecl. x.69) or labor (idem, Georg. i.145). 
The equivalence of the nouns in the nominative shows the equivalence 


in the ablative, and both might be classed under the head “agent.” 
{Cuassicay Puitotoey XVI, October, 1921] 354 
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But there are two things that make this term less clear than the 
term “efficient.’’ In the first place, the connotation of the term 
“‘agent”’ is prevailingly personal, and, secondly, it is generally used 
to indicate a subordinate actor instead of the principal, the English 
meaning having shifted from the meaning in Latin. The explanation 
as moving or efficient cause would answer, but “efficient”’ is more 
direct, while the word ‘‘cause” by itself does not indicate active 
participation in the result accomplished. 

The ablative of means should give an intermediary between two 
other objects which are either named or implied. As illustration of 
this we shall take Caesar Bell. Gall. v.43.3: hostes ... . scalis 
vallum ascendere coeperunt. The ladders are objective elements, 
seized by the soldiers, used in the ascent, and left behind. Compare 
with this the lines 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

The use of the term ‘‘efficient”’ will call for a clear differentiation 
from the instrumental ablative. There is a large class of words 
which can be regarded as the extension of the original—the hand of 
man and his finger nails. Between the latter and the highly special- 
ized instruments with which modern surgeons perform their opera- 
tions there is a long line of development, but the germ of the later 
development was in the original. We may say pugna pugnis pugna- 
batur, ‘‘the fist-fight was fist-fought with fists,’ and pugnus was the 
prototype of the ram with which men battered down the walls of 
cities. There are other associative elements which are as clearly 
expressed in Latin as in English, as “I saw it with my own eyes,” 
“T handled it with my own hands.” But extra-corporeal elements 
are also seized on, and from the use made of them they become the 
true means by use of which the actor attains the accomplished result. 

With passive verbs the ablative of the efficient expresses either 
material or mental elements. Words indicating natural boundaries 
and natural elements occur much less frequently than do those indi- 
cating abstract qualities. The Chorographia of Pomponius Mela has 
some noticeable examples of the former class: i.1.8, hoc mari et 
duobus inclitis amnibus, Tanai atque Nilo, in tres partes universa 
dividitur; 1.6.32, saza adtrita . . . . fluctibus; i.1.5, ambitur 
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omnis Oceano. Compare the opening statement in the Germania of 
Tacitus: Germania omnis a Gallis Raetisque et Pannoniis Rheno et 
Danuvio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu aut montibus 
separatur: cetera Oceanus ambit. 

References are frequently made, especially in similes, by the 
poets, particularly Ovid, to water, wave, and wind. These, because 
of their movements, can be used in expressing activities parallel to 
those of persons. Let a few illustrations suffice. 

Ovid Amores ii.4.8: 


auferor ut rapida concita puppis aqua; 


Ars Am. i.476: 
molli saxa cavantur aqua; 
ibid. 1.528: 
brevis aequoreis Dia feritur aqua; 
Rem. Am. 692: 


lapis aequoreis undique pulsus aquis; 
Heroides x .26: 

scopulus raucis pendet adesus aquis. 
Compare with this the words of Propertius, iii.20.15: 


teritur robigine mucro 
ferreus et parvo saepe liquore silex, 


written evidently with an eye to Vergil Georg. i.495: 
exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila. 
Other terms applied to water are also used. 


Amores ii.17.4: 


fluctu pulsa Cythera; 
Heroides vii.89: 
fluctibus eiectum tuta statione recepi. 
Notice also some combinations with the winds, 
Heroides ii.35: 
per mare, quod totum ventis agitatur et undis. 


Vergil Aen. 1.333: 
erramus vento huc vastis et fluctibus acti. 
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There is a larger number of references to the winds, either singly 
or in pairs: Ovid Rem. Am. 807 gives, with variations, both active 
and passive: 


nutritur vento, vento restinguitur ignis, 
lenis alit flammas, grandior aura necat; 


Amores ii.10.9: 
errant ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos. 
Specific winds are sometimes mentioned, as in Vergil Georg. 11.334: 


aut actum caelo magnis aquilonibus imbrem; 


and ibid. 1.459: 
frustra terrebere nimbis 
et claro silvas cernes aquilone moveri. 


Ovid Heroides x.139: 
inpulsae segetes aquilonibus; 
ibid. xiv. 39: 


ut leni Zephyro graciles vibrantur aristae. 


However, Notus is the favorite, either alone or in connection with 
some other wind. 
Ovid Heroides x .30: 


carbasa tenta Noto; 
Propertius 11.9 .33-34: 


non sic incerto mutantur flamine Syrtes, 
nec folia hiberno tam tremefacta Noto. 


Compare the like simile in Ovid Heroides xi.75-76: 


ut mare fit tremulum, tenui cum stringitur aura, 
ut quatitur tepido fraxina virga Noto; 


and Amores i.7.55-56: 


ut leni Zephyro gracilis vibrantur harundo, 
summave cum tepido stringitur unda Noto. 


Vergil says of the Phoenicians, Aen. i.442: 
iactati undis et turbine Poeni, 
but of the Trojan ships, ibid. 1.383: 


vix septem convulsae undis euroque supersunt, 
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although he makes Dido say, ibid. 1.575: 


atque utinam rex ipse noto compulsus eodem 
adforet Aeneas. 

The tides and gusts of passion, having equivalent effects, are 
expressed in the same way, and amore is freely used, as in Ovid 
Amores iii.7 .80, alio lassus amore; ibid. iii. 10.29, victus amore pudor. 
It occurs also occasionally in the Eclogues of Vergil as well as in 
the Aeneid, e.g., 1.675: 

sed magno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore. 


Lucretius has in 1.473 conflatus amore ignis; and in i.34 the equiva- 
lent statement devictus vulnere amoris. 

The frequency of occurrence for individual writers varies some- 
what with subject, with stylistic peculiarities, and with the sphere 
of the narrative. Lucretius uses in i.72 the words vivida vis animi 
pervicit, and a modification of this statement can be taken to indicate 
the importance of vis either in particular cases or in the universe, as 
in 1.13, perculsae corda tua vi; 1.728, multa munita virum vi; 1.856, 
aliqua vi victa. For a specific activity see 1.528, plagis extrinsecus 
icta. The technical, largely unemotional, character of the contents 
and the directness of the statements gave little room for this use of 
the ablative with passive verbs. Contrasted with Lucretius in 
subject-matter is the work of Phaedrus. In the Prologue he refers 
as follows to possible critics: 

Calumniari si quis autem voluerit, 

quod arbores loquantur, non tantum ferae: 

fictis iocari nos meminerit fabulis. 
His animals are treated as persons: i.9.3, oppressum ab aquila; 
i.4.4, ab altero [sc. cane] ferrt putans; 1.30.4, interrogata ab alia 
[sc. rana]. In some places we have parts of the body endowed with 
efficient force: i.1.3, fauce improba latro incitatus; or some condition 
of the body is stated in the same way: 1.2.2, siti compulsi; 1.8.5, 
magno dolore victus. Some action on the part of persons is put for 
the persons themselves: 1.12.7, venantum subito vocibus conterritus; 
1.15.5, hosttwm clamore subito territus; 1.12.11, lacerart . . . . mor- 
sibus saevis canum. Compare with these i.1.9, repulsus ille veritatis 
viribus. 
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In stories there is but a limited use of the ablative of the efficient. 
The dialogues as well as the soliloquies in Plautus are prevailingly 
set forth in the active voice. This is true whether we are given a 
disquisition by the philosophic old Philto or by the equally philo- 
sophic young Lysiteles (Trinummus 223-368); or whether it is 
Charmides describing a storm at sea, where each verb gives the 
dire and direct effect of some activity in nature (ibid. 820-42). If 
we take a longer story, as Catullus lxiv, we find that the occurrences 
of verbs in the passive are noticeably few, although the regular 
current of the active is broken a few times by one, as in line 35, 


deseritur Cieros, linquunt Phthiotica tempe. 


The Georgics of Vergil shows the same directness, and only occasion- 
ally is there a passive participle with the ablative, as in i.180, pulvere 
victa; ii.476, ingenti percussus amore; 11.285, captt ... . amore; 
iv.353, o gemitu non frustra exterrita tanto. 

The intermingling of the active and the passive forms and the 
use of the passive participle in the formation of an adjective element 
are of frequent occurrence in historical compositions. It is the 
latter feature that furnishes the occasion for a free use of the ablative 
we are discussing. Had all statements in Latin been put into the 
active voice it would have been excluded. But Latin preferred the 
form ‘“‘hither we, wind- and wave-driven, wander (Vergil Aen. i.333, 
erramus vento huc vastis et fluctibus acti), to “we are driven and we 
wander’; and “‘necessity- and ignominy-led Libo departed from 
Brundisium” (Caesar Bell. Civ. iii.24.4, necessitate et ignominia 
permotus Libo discessit a Brundisio), to “‘necessity and ignominy led 
Libo and he departed from Brundisium.” Some indications of this 
tendency will be given in the Latin historians. Lupus, Sprach- 
gebrauch des Cornelius Nepos, page 65, gives about a dozen illustra- 
tions and adds that there are others with the participles captus, 
coactus, permotus, and perterritus. Heynacher gives, for Caesar’s 
Gallic War, 222 as the number of the ablative rez efficientis with 
passive verbs. About three score of these are with adductus, inductus, 
and permotus. In contrast with Caesar, Tacitus has but few occur- 
rences of these participles. In Livy there is about one occurrence 
of the “efficient” for each Teubner page—nearly two thousand in 
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all. In the description of some battle scenes there are but few 
examples, as in ii.11 the battle at Lake Regillus, xxii.4—6 at Lake 
Trasumene, and xxii.45-48 at Cannae. A few citations will show 
something of the frequency: i.1.2, seditione pulsi; 1.3.9, fulmine 
ictus; i.7.5, captus pulchritudine; 1.7.9, concursu excitus. 

The normal sentence in Seneca is short, and the verb is usually 
in the active voice. We opened his Epistles at random and found 
in Epp. evii.8: Natura autem hoc, quod vides, regnum mutationibus 
temperat: nubilo serena succedunt. turbantur maria, cum quieverunt. 
flant in vicem venti. noctem dies sequitur. pars coeli consurgit, pars 
mergitur: contrariis rerum aeternitas constat. This confirms the keen 
criticism of Caligula, harena est sine calce (Suetonius Cal. 53), and 
explains why the “efficient” is a negligible element in the style of 
Seneca. 

The orations of Cicero are to be classed as vivid stories. Ego 
fect or Catilina fecit is the prevailing type of statement, and the 
Epistles appear the same. In his other works we have noted an 
occasional example, but the occurrences are comparatively fewer 
than they are in Livy. 

The tendency on the part of the Roman to advance abstractions 
to the rank of divinities would, we feel, lead him to consider the 
“efficient” as the equal of the “‘agent.” Livy has in 1.3.9 fulmine 
ictus, and this, in some far-removed age, might have been considered 
as the instrument of Jove. But of this belief there was not left a 
trace in the age of Livy. At other times some manifestation of the 
gods is put for the gods themselves. This is stated without a prepo- 
sition, but the result is the same as if the gods themselves had been 
operating. Illustrations of this are Vergil Aen. iii.4: 


desertas quaerere terras 
auguriis agimur divum; 
ibid. iii.372: 
multo suspensum numine ducit. 
Akin to these is ibid. iii.331: 


scelerum furiis agitatus Orestes; 
and ibid. iii. 182: 
nate, Iliacis exercite fatis. 
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Winds and waves are per se too tenues and too widely extended 
to have a place on a limited stage, and it becomes necessary to 
personify or even to deify them, as in Vergil Aen. iii. 533: 

portus ab Euroo fluctu curvatus in arcum. 


But compare with the wider sweep of the wind in Georg. i11.352: 
gens effrena virum Rhipaeo tunditur euro. 


There is the same potency in the unpersonified wind as there is in 
the personified wave, and it is the same with abstract qualities. 
Whether we read of amor or Amor, cupido or Cupido, the potency of 
the divinity must have existed in the previous abstraction, and it 
was only through recognition of this fact that personification was 
possible. Vergil Georg. iii.458 says of fever: 

cum furit atque artus depascitur arida febris. 


Judging by this, febris was a much more efficient actor than was 
Febris in the farce of Seneca (A pocolocyntosis vi). 

Bearing these facts in mind there seems a justification in claiming 
for the ablative of the efficient a rank equal to that of the ablative 
of personal agent. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 














INFINITIVES IN -éuey IN HOMER, IMMANUEL BEKKER, 
AND PROFESSOR SCOTT 


By GeorGce MELVILLE BOLLING 


In reading the writings of the Unitarians, one is at times reminded 
of what used to be called kathenotheism in the study of the Veda. 
Some scholar is for the moment “raised to that bad eminence”’ of 
being a leading light of Disintegrating Criticism; an argument 
ascribed to him is glorified (at times beyond its worth) as convinc- 
ing, overwhelmingly convincing—if the premises on which it is based 
are as stated. Examination of these, however, shows always that 
this leading light either was unable to count (a simple form of mental 
testing), or had never read the Homeric poems, or had made some 
obvious blunder. Weare then left to infer (or it is urged upon us) that 
all the ideas of such a light, not to speak of the lesser luminaries, may 
safely be disregarded. Both the logic and psychology of the scheme 
are interesting, but I shall refrain from comment, observing only 
that the backfiring of such an argument is apt to be peculiarly 
dangerous. 

On this pattern Professor Scott in his article ‘““Some Tests of 
the Relative Antiquity of Homeric Books,’’ Classical Philology, 
XIV (1919), 136-46, has treated Immanuel Bekker and the distri- 
bution of the Aeolic infinitive in -€uev before the bucolic dieresis in 
the Iliad as compared with the Odyssey. It may come as a surprise 
to the readers of Professor Scott’s article, but neither Bekker nor 
Witte, the other scholar criticized, manifests any interest in the 
fact that there are more examples! of these infinitives in the Iliad 
than in the Odyssey. Bekker was writing on Zahlenverhdltnisse im 
Homerischen versbau, and is here concerned with the preponderance 


1 More absolutely Iliad 116:Odyssey, 53 (54) and more relatively: on an average 
one to 135 lines of the Iliad, one to 229 (224) lines of the Odyssey. Professor Scott 
counts seventy examples in the Odyssey or one to 173 lines. With curious arithmetic 
(but ef. Classical Journal, XV [1920], 369) he dismisses this difference as showing 
“little relative decline.’’ It actually shows that to get a given number of examples 
you must expect to read 28 per cent more of the Odyssey than of the Iliad, a difference 
that is hardly negligible. Witte’s problem is likewise metrical. 
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of the dactyl over the spondee before the bukolische césur. Among 
other examples he cites this infinitive and all that he says of it is 
“infinitive auf éuev hat hier die Ilias 116 gegen 52 auf av, die Odyssee 
61 gegen 9.” That explains why “ Bekker chose to limit his investi- 
gation to this single position” in the verse—a limitation of which 
Professor Scott complains. It also explains why he limited his 
investigation to the forms in which there may be doublets— -éuev 
-e.v—a limitation which Professor Scott has ignored. 

The gist of Professor Scott’s argument is: as Bekker is 
the editor of one of the most illustrious recensions of the complete text of 
Homer we are thus able to test his figures in the readings of his own text. 

His statistics for the Jliad are substantially correct since in reading 
the Iliad in search of these infinitives I found 114 as compared with his 116, 
so that I conclude that I have overlooked two and that we both have used 
the same method in counting, but in making a like search in his own edition 
i of the Odyssey I found, not his fifty-one, but I actually found seventy, so 
that while his figures for the Iliad are essentially correct those in the Odyssey 
must be increased nearly 40 per cent. 





————EE 


We are thus asked to believe that the same man could count in 
the Iliad more accurately than Professor Scott and yet could find in 
the Odyssey only a trifle more than 70 per cent of the examples. The 
thing is improbable; it becomes necessary to test the testing. : 
Professor Scott has a surplus of nineteen examples, and I have | 
assumed as a working hypothesis that the list published by him | 
includes all the material. Of these nineteen, three are to be set aside | 
at once: 
a 370=13 ... . Kaddv dxovepev éoriv dowdod 
B207 .. . . Gs émvexés drueuev éoriv Exdorw | 
A dieresis is not now put between an enclitic and the word on which 
it inclines! Of the remaining sixteen, four must likewise be set 
aside: é-yev o 127 7 64 191, 0é-wev X 315. When properly analyzed 
they are infinitives in -yev, not in -éuev, that is, not examples of the 
thing to be counted. Of the remaining twelve, nine must also be set 


1There is reason to doubt whether this was clear in 1859 to Bekker. If he 
intended to include such examples he should have found fifty-six instances in the 
Odyssey. Then 51 may be a misprint for 56 (for a miscount it is disproportionately 
large, and other numbers in the article are obviously misprinted) and that may be 
the whole mountain (Hor. A. P. 139). His intention does not alter, however, the 
fact that these examples do not come “directly before the bucolic dieresis.”” 





— 
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aside because they are emendations. The tradition gives racxey, 
etc., 8 370 y 93 £ 28 327 o 21 m 423 v 294 @ 312 x 288 without a vari- 
ant deemed worthy of record in the Oxford text, while even Ludwich’s 
love of minutiae could find only a single MS (Ven., IV, 9)! reading 
areuBéuev v 294, eiméuev x 288. Of the remaining three, one must 
also be set aside in the dispute between Professor Scott and Bekker 
and recorded separately in judging the facts themselves. At 0 393 
Aristarchus read dxovew, the MSS have dxovéyev; Wolf followed 
Aristarchus and the printed Vulgate editions (as far as accessible 
to me) including Bekker’s have followed him. Then there are but 
two errors—be they miscount or misprint—in Bekker in correcting 
which Professor Scott has introduced seventeen others of his own, an 
increase in error of 750 per cent. 

The argument has shifted in Platonic fashion and it is now I 
who am suggesting the thing I pronounced above improbable that 
one and the same man can count the Iliad with approximate accuracy 
and blunder grossly in the Odyssey. It is incumbent upon me to 
explain. 

Professor Scott’s errors fall into three classes. To the first of 
these, the mistakes in scansion, there are no corresponding traps in 
the Iliad for the tradition is dubvew eioi kai GAA. N 312 ~ 814. As 
for the misdivided forms é-yev, 0é-yev, it is impossible to believe that 
Professor Scott would count these in the Odyssey and not peOéuev 
A 351, é&éuev A141 in the Iliad. The chances for such mistakes 
are thus less in the Jliad, and in Professor Scott’s case have been 
offset by a (readily excusable) mistake in counting; for he should 
have found 118 (116+2) examples instead of his 114. The blunders 
from the disregard of the tradition can be understood most easily 
from the following table: 





























Ludwich| Oxford not _. wien, Scott 
Lt, Sea ee Fe 116 118 116 116 166 |114 
Sn ee 53 53 53 51 63 | 70 (63+7) 





1 Not known, of course, to Bekker. 
21 have not included the passages (a 370 8 207 « 3) in which there is no dieresis, 


The passages in the Iliad are: A 78, 542, 547, B 10, 152, 165, 181, 234, 237, 597, 643; 
I 9,286, 459; A 229, 247, 286; E 223, 255, 327, 473, 520, 606; Z 53, 94, 109, 209, 229, 
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It is a matter of common knowledge among students of Homer 
that Bekker is the editor not ‘of one of the most illustrious recen- 
sions of the complete text of Homer” but of two. It is also generally 
known that these editions differ totally in character—the first (1843) 
being a recension of the Vulgate, the second (1858) being an attempt 
to recover an earlier form of the text. The difference stands written 
on the title pages: of the first Homeri Ilias (Odyssea) ex recognitione 
Immanuelis Bekkeri; of the second Carmina Homerica Immanuel 
Bekker emendabat et annotabat. Consequently the first edition does 
not, for instance, print the digamma, the second edition does; and 
the first edition in the infinitives at question follows the tradition, 
the second edition introduces in the fourth foot the forms in -éuev 
wherever it is possible. A glance at the table will show what Pro- 
fessor Scott has done: he has used the second emended edition for 
the Odyssey! but the unemended first edition? for the Iliad. It is 
an astounding example of the fallacy of undistributed middle. 

The figures are then essentially correct. Taking Bekker’s 
figures as they stand 116:51 and allowing for the different lengths 
of the poems, it might be calculated that 100 lines of the Iliad 


275, 281; H 192, 408; © 11, 107, 197, 206, 223, 239, 254, 414; I 230, 356, 369, 602, 
683, 688; K 40, 51, 147, 308, 320, 327, 395; A 6, 48, 274, 400; M 50, 85, 213; N 9, 
109, 338, 367, 379; = 85, 97, 106, 125, 265, 369; O 73, 98, 105, 146, 198, 259, 508, 
688; II 62, 220, 396, 728; P 239, 273, 488, 703; 2 129, 191, 260, 302; T 68, 124, 
147, 194, 401; T 361; ® 7, 316, 399, 455; X 129; W 183, 308, 309, 356, 404, 531, 
660, 668; Q 244, 301, 565, 592, 657, 716, to which the Oxford text adds T 140; T 100, 

Bekker’s statistics for -ew Iliad 52, Odyssey 9 require to be corrected to 53:10. 
The passages from the Odyssey are the ten wrongly adduced by Professor Scott; in 
the Iliad occur: B 121, 452; I’ 67, 393, 435; E 802, 894; Z 266; H 3, 42, 118, 169, 
324; 6 78; I 11, 93, 241, 250, 403, 408, 615; K 359, 371; A 12, 717; N 64, 74, 172; 
= 152; O 456: II 631, 834; P 465; = 255, 258; T 30, 71, 72, 79, 140, 149, 206, 228; 
T 100, 180; © 100, 231, 341, 572; X 156, 200; W 50; Q 309, not counting déubver 
eilot N 312, 814, nor dybvew dobdov juap Z 463, dubvery vnvoi Gofer I 435, where duuvéver 
is not possible. For the Oxford edition subtract of course T 140; T 100. 

For Bekker? combine the two lists: for the Odyssey 53+10=63, for the Iliad 
116+53 =169 from which subtract E 606, I 230, T 124 where the forms have dis- 
appeared in further emendations. Also in N 312 814 duuvéuer is read. 

The tradition is of course not an absolute unit in all these passages. Its fluctua- 
tions have not proved great enough to produce any variation in these editions except 
at T 140, T 100. 


1 Yet Bekker plainly stated, Hom. Blatter, I, 138, that this edition was not used. 
His article is a series of statistics beginning: ‘‘ A hat (in den ausgaben vor meiner letzten) 
389 daktylische versanfange gegen 222 spondeische.”’ 


2Or another similar Vulgate edition. Professor Scott’s language is ambiguous. 
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would be expected to yield as many infinitives in -éuev before the 
bucolic dieresis as 175 lines of the Odyssey. A recount shows that 
the figures should have been 116:53 or 100:169—that (and not 
116:70 or 100:128) is what Professor Scott has accomplished as a 
correction of Bekker. If one wishes to change the conditions of the 
problem and count all the infinitives at the end of the fourth foot 
whether there is a dieresis or not, the result is 116:56 or 100:160. 
If one wishes to make also another change and include all infinitives 
in -yev (to pick out only those from roots ending in -e would be too 
bizarre a proposal to discuss) the result would probably not be 
greatly different. It is, of course, not established that either of 
these changes would make for a better delimitation of the problem, 
but that question I shall not discuss. It is also quite probable that 
the infinitives in -ey are actually corruptions and that our study 
would be better based on an emended text. If such a text be taken 
(I mean of course for both poems) the result would be even more 
favorable to the Iliad than were Bekker’s original figures. 

I shall close with a quotation. Professor Scott says: 

“The difference here can hardly be explained by difference in theme, 
and it must be admitted that the poet of the Odyssey has revealed his com- 


parative lateness by his greatly restricted use of this archaic and important 
infinitive, if the above-mentioned figures are correct. 
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11 speak with reserve for my figures here may be at fault; but add also t-yev, 
-xrd-yev and obrd-yev Iliad 6, Odyssey 3, making 124:63 or 100:151. 























STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 


Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton.! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS II. 3 
WorDs IN -€ts, -eooa, -€v 
By Cart D. Buck 


Words in -ets, -eooa, -ev, like xapies, crovdes, Tiunes, are formed 
with the suffix -fevr-, corresponding to Sanskrit (and Avestan) -vant-, 
which is added to noun-stems, forming adjectives meaning ‘possessed 
of, abounding in,’ etc., e.g. putra-vant- ‘having a son’ (putra- ‘son’), 
kega-vant- ‘hairy’ (kega- ‘hair’), arnd-vant- ‘woolly’ (arnd- ‘ wool’), 
tejas-vant- ‘shining’ (tejas- ‘brightness’), ¢arad-vant- ‘full of years, 
aged’ (carad- ‘year’).? 

The feminine was originally *-farsa answering to Skt. -vaii, 
formed from the weak grade of the suffix (IE. -wyt- beside strong 
-went-). But, under the influence of the forms in -fevr-, this was 
replaced by *-Fferta, whence -feooa or -ferra. The F is preserved 
only in a few dialect forms, Coreyr. crovéfe(c)oa, Pamph. ripafe(c)oa, 
Boeot. xapiferra. The genuine Attic form with rr occurs only in 
the prose substantives like uedtrodrra. The adjectives, which belong 
distinctly to poetical usage, have oo even in Attic writers. 

The suffix was originally added to noun-stems of all kinds,® 
vowel or consonant, as in Sanskrit. But derivatives of o- and 


1Cf. Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


2Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram., § 1233, and the exhaustive study of Bender, The 
Suffixes ‘mant’ and ‘vant’ in Sanskrit and Avestan, where 1,748 Sanskrit words in 
-vant- are listed. The primary and always dominant type is that in which the suffix 
is added to a noun-stem, and the meaning that of possession or some easily derived 
variation of the same. But a few, especially in the later language, are derived from 
other adjectives without change of meaning. 

The often assumed connection of Latin words in -dsus, on the basis of -o-went-to-, 
is subject to doubt. Cf. Niedermann, JF. 10. 246; Skutsch, Glotta 2. 239 ff. 


3’ Except perhaps u-stems. The facts of Sanskrit and Avestan show that in 
Indo-Iranian the suffix -mant- was preferred to -vant- when u preceded. Cf. 
Wackernagel, KZ. 43. 277 ff., Bender, op. cit., 36. 
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d-stems must always have been by far the most numerous.! In 
Greek, with the exception of a few in -ievs or -weis, we have only -deus 
and -#es (-aes), which are based upon o- and a-stems respectively, 
but are also freely used to form adjectives from other noun-stems. 
The formation from other adjectives and the loss of pregnant force 
is already seen in Homer in a few instances, but becomes common 
only in late authors. 

The Greek adjectives of this type are almost exclusively poetical. 
They are numerous in Homer (79), and are formed with the 
greatest freedom by late imitators of the epic, notably Nicander, 
who has 110 of which 58 are not found elsewhere. They occur in 
Hesiod, and in Pindar, Bacchylides, and other lyric poets. In the 
Attic tragedians they are confined to the lyric portions, except that 
several in -oveoa (with Attic contraction, but still with Ionic ao), 
and once @wyjnecoa (Eur. Tro. 440; note that dwrnes is one of the 
two adjectives used in Attic prose), occur also in the dialogue.? 
With other traces of poetic diction in early Ionic prose belongs the 
use of doddes by Heraclitus, and muvders, onoapoes, drnes, ToKnevoa 
by Hippocrates (similarly rivdes, weyaddes, adxnes by his imitator 
Aretaeus). Herodotus has none such, for pwedtrdecoa 8. 41 is the 
Attic substantive yedttodrra done into Ionic. The only adjectives 
of this type which are freely used by Attic prose-writers are xapies 
and gwrnes (Plato, Aristot., Xen., Plut., etc.). Boeot. yapiferra 
and Pamph. tipafe(o)oa are in prose inscriptions; and riyolorepos 
‘more valuable’ (as if from *ripdes, *riyods beside tiujes) in a 
prose inscription of Olbia (Ditt., Syll.* 495. 61) is noteworthy. 

On the other hand, the forms which came to be used substantively 
as technical names, mostly in -ois or -odvaa, -odrra (see below), are 
good prose words. Likewise, of course, the proper names, of which 
the place-names form a very large class. 

Further details will be discussed under the special heads, -7ets, 
-ieis, -deis, -Wets. 

1In Sanskrit 1,472 of the 1,748 forms listed by Bender are in -avant- or -dvant-, 
corresponding to Gr. -ders and -nets. 


2Cf. I. F. Lobeck, ‘‘De adjectivorum in es desinentium usu apud scriptores, 
Ionicos et poetas scenicos obtinente,’’ Philologus 5. 238 ff. 
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-nes (-aeis) 

1. Adjectives—Of the 130-odd that are listed, 28 occur in 
Homer, or altogether in the classical period 47. The rest are late 
and mostly rare, e.g. 20 in Nicander only, 10 in Nonnus only, others 
in Manetho, Q. Smyrnaeus, Anth. P., Ap. Rh., ete. 

Of the forms of a good period about two-thirds (29 of the 47, in 
Homer 17 of the 28) are derivatives of actual a-stems, as avdjes, 
tines, DAnes, etc. For midnes a ibn beside midaé (whence mdéa- 
Koes) is probably to be assumed. Others are analogical formations: 
from o-stems, as xorjets, dupvyunes, Toxnes; from o-stems, as TeAjeELs, 
Ounes;' and from other adjectives, as already in Homer peones 
(uécos), pouvners (dorvds), dYrrerners (bYurérns), and presumably ad- 
pupnecs (*aXiwupos, or dAtwupns which occurs later); likewise dpydaeus 
(apyos) Pind., Aesch., iAXders ((Aaos) Aleaeus. The creation of such 
variants to other adjectives is especially characteristic of the late 
poets, e.g. duvdpners (auvdpos), ordnpnes (cvdnpeos), xpvaners (xpiceos), 
OuBpres (SuBpros), dABHes (SABros), wKnes (xis), dWHes (dWnrés), 
poxOners (uoxOnpds) , dAvcOHes (6ALcAnpds). In fact the great majority 
of the late and rare forms which swell the list are of this kind. 

2. Substantives.—Aside from the common substantive use of 
gwvjev ‘vowel,’ the only substantive, exclusive of proper names, 
is &\AGs ‘sausage,’ frequent in Attic comedy (cf. Meineke’s Index, 
and Aristoph. Hg. 161). It is from &\Aders (Hdn. 2. 636. 26), derived 


1So probably devipjers (cf. Att. dévipeor, etc.) and aimnes (alros, not in Homer) 
though this may be formed directly to aids, like weojes to uécos. Late forms are 
kvdnes, Tevxners, GAOnes, AxOnes; Tecxnecoa Strabo 478 is a wrong quotation of Hom. 
Texiwecoa. The matter is of little consequence from the point of view that they are 
all analogical, as I believe. 

The usual view, however, is that they are actually formed from o-stems, e.g. 
rednes from *redeo-fevr- (cf. Skt. tejas-vant-). So Leskien, Curt. Stud. 2. 94, 99; 
Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 404; Brugmann, JF. 9. 156; Brugmann-Thumb 52, 78. But 
Brugmann’s thesis that lengthened « when followed by a front vowel became by 
dissimilation 7 instead of usual e in Attic-Ionic is far from conclusively established. 
Both this analysis of reAnets and Wackernagel’s still different view of xorjes (Altind. 
Gram. 1. 46; extended to reAnets by Ehrlich, KZ. 38. 70) have in common the assump- 
tion that the 7 in these words is not the specific Attic-Ionic » from a, as in addjets, 
etc. But there is no evidence of this, as rednes, etc., are not quotable outside of 
Attic-Ionic. There is nothing to controvert what seems to me the simpler and more 
probable explanation, namely, that the -jes in reAjes is an analogical extension of 
the common -7ets, -Geis. Then Ounets is to Ovdes as Oun-wodos (cf. Dor. @va-pdpos) to 
Ovo-56xos, this again as bAn-réyos (Dor. bAG-rduos) to bAo-rduos. And for xorjes from 
xéros compare conversely oxides from oxea. 
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from a\da- (cf. Hesych. &\Anv’ Adxavov ’Iradoi) related to Lat. dlium, 
‘garlic.’ The article, with its name, was an importation from the 
Doric colonies of Italy. Cf. rupots ‘cheese-cake’ from rupdes, and 
the like. 

3. Personal names.—Infrequent. In Homer duduyvjes is a 
standing epithet of Hephaestus, for whom it may be used alone. 
wxnecoa Nic. Al. 483 is only a substitute for @wxuxn, in line with 
the author’s predilection for the forms in -es. ’Aorpders Nonn. 14. 
310, applied to an Indian, is a similar variant of ’Agrpaios. Tiveooa 
as &@ woman’s name occurs in an inscription of Amorgos (see p. 371). 
For Tnredaeooa, etc., which are of quite different origin, see above, 
page 266. 

4, Place-names.—In contrast to the very numerous place-names 
in -des, -deooa, there are only a few in -nes, -jeooa. Homer has 
Kurapicones and LeddAnes. ‘TAneooa, a frequent epithet of islands, 
is said to have been an old name of Paros (St. Byz.), and MedXuconjes 
is an appropriate name for a spot on Mt. Helicon (Nic. Ther. 11). 
Others are Evjpnes river in Mysia, Tpaes river near Sybaris, Ilerpas 
deme in Ceos and harbor on African coast (Ptol. Tlérpas), Modoxas 
district in Crete, louaeaoa in Messene and Ceos (-neooa), Oéppyeroa, 
one of the Liparaean islands. 

5. Formal variations.—The Ionic forms are nearly always uncon- 
tracted. Exceptions are ripis, Tiuqvra, Texvijcoa, once each in 
Homer, and late apyjvra, apynvres (Opp., Orph.). The gram- 
marians give dboyyijs, dadvas, cberfs, rexvis, aiyAfs, Naxvis, Caxpys 
(ef. Hdn. 1. 65. 24, Lobeck, Hl. 1. 342),-but these are very likely 
fictitious, based on the rare tiujs, etc., the more common Doric 
contracted forms, and the fact that such contraction was normal in 
prose words. Contraction is also seen in roAunorare? Soph. Philoct. 
984, and in certain place-names. For Ilo.neooa (as in Strabo) in 
Ceos the local inscriptions have Ilojooa (IG. 12. 5. 1076. 53) or 
Iloaooa (IG. 12. 5. 554. B 2. 63) which is only the Atticized forms 


1Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta 1. 323 ff. 


2 The objections which have been arrayed against rodunorare (e.g. Philologus 
5. 240) are virtually nullified by the appearance of a prose riwoborepos (see above, p. 368). 


3 Attic place-names of this type are not quotable, but would of course have the 
specific Attic a after €, +, p. This is not to be looked for in the poetical adjectives, 
which appear only in their Doric or Ionic form. But a feeling for the usual. Attic 
sequence may be responsible for certain suspicious forms as oxiders Choerob., xepders 
Nic., devdptaers Hesych. 
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of the same. Similarly Ierpavri (IG. 12. 5. 1076. 62, 63) is the 
Atticized form! of an Ionic contracted Ilerpjvre. 

Shortening of 7 is seen in redéevta Tyrt. 4. 2., nxéevra Archil. 
74. 9, xarréeooa Sim. Am. 7. 57, Bowyuées Hdn. 2. 921. 1 (mentioned 
with xées), and Ilerpéevros Inschr. v. Magnesia 116. 37.? 

Reduction to ¢ is attested by éu Tloésom IG. 12. 5. 1076. 46 
(beside é€u Tlojoon 1. 53). Hence one need not hesitate to 
derive Yins, Yrévra, Pieroa’ evdaiuwy Hesych. from *yrjes (cf. Ya: 
xapa, yeAolacua, maiyvia Hesych., a late form of éyia ‘sport’), 
Oégpyeooa name of an island from *Oepunecoa, and Tiveooa woman’s 
name IG. 12. 7. 36. 5 from Tipjecoa. 

The Doric and Aeolic forms in -aes occur in some twenty-five 
words, in Pindar, Bacchylides, Simonides, Aleaeus, Sappho, Theoc- 
ritus, Bion, and in the Attic tragedians, where nearly all the occur- 
rences of these adjectives are in the lyric portions and consequently 
in Doric form. Exceptions are &Aunevtra Aesch. Supp. 844 (lyric; 
the only occurrence of the word, and perhaps an error of the tradi- 
tion), and gdwrjecoay Eur. Tro. 440 (dialogue; see above, p. 368). 
In Aesch. Cho. 385 the MSS zrevxyev7’ is corrected to muxdevr’, sup- 
ported by muxaes* ioxvpdv Theognost. An. Ox. 2. 23. 

Contraction is relatively more frequent than in the case of the 
Ionic forms, being either shown in the spelling or required by the 
meter in about one-quarter of the occurrences. It is usual, as to 
be expected, in the prose &\\ds ‘sausage’ (see above, p. 369). Cf. 
also éu Modoxayri IG. 9. 1. 693. 5. 


~LELS 
The sole inherited representative of this, the normal type of 
derivatives from t-stems, is xapies from yxapi-Fervr- (cf. Boeot. 
xapiferra), in form like Skt. hari-vant-. After its analogy is formed 
Pindar’s vyies for usual tyins. Xapiers occurs as a place-name, and 
Xapieooa as a woman’s name (JG. 3. 1518). 
1 See footnote 3 on p. 370. 


2 Cf. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 404, Smyth, Jon. Dial. 234. The view of Fick and 
Hoffmann (Gr. Dial. 3. 519) that we should read #xépvTa, etc., with quantitative 
metathesis, is refuted by the inscriptional Ierpéevros, not to mention Herodian. 


3 Probably through shortening as in Ilerpéevros and subsequent loss of the short 
vowel as in Ion. voogds from veooods. Otherwise Ehrlich, Betonung 122. 
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-O€LS 

1. Adjectives—Of the 180-odd that are listed, 46 occur in 
Homer, or altogether in the classical period 72. The majority are 
late and mostly rare. The relation to the noun-stem is as follows 
for the Homeric forms. Twenty are derived from attested o-stems, 
as doddes, podders, orovdes, etc. A few are formed by analogical 
substitution from g-, a-, or v-stems, as Ovders, Kpuders, oKLdELS, HLOELS. 
More are formed by the addition of -devs to t-, v-, and various conso- 
nant stems. Thus pnrt-dets, dxpt-ders, ixOv-ders, dppu-ders, Saxpu-ders, 
dorep-deis, NEp-des, vid-dELs, HowviK-ovoga, KAwwak-dels, aiuat-des (as 
later Borpu-dets, KAtwak-ders, KUuaT-dels, pedLT-deLs, GomLd-dELS, XLOV- 
des, and numerous others). From retxos, dixos, Tépua the metrically 
suitable rerxuders, puxiders, TEputdes Were Obtained by adopting -vdes 
after the analogy of the derivatives of t- and co-stems (actual deriva- 
tion from retxiov, duxiov, Tépyus is much less likely). 

dotdipoes and dfvdes are formed from the adjectives daidiuos 
and déis, and adjectives in -vos and -Aos are to be assumed as the 
basis for dpyuvdes (as for &dyuvders Hes.+), ovyadoers (cf. veoaiyados 
Pind.), watroddes (cf. roAvrairados Hom.),! and aurxPardes. CE. 
late Savdaddes, ayxuAdes, Kapmudders=Saidados, ayxvAos, Kap7ldos. 
The creation of such forms as poetic variants of simple adjectives 
in common use was thus begun in Homer, but was carried to the 
extreme by the late poets. Thus, for example, aypiders = &ypvos, 
adpioers = ahpds, AuBAvdes=AyuBrvUs, dodtxders =d5orAtxXds, “YAUKOELS = 
yduxis (or=~yAvuxepos, cf. following), mvvyders = avrynpds, BAaBders = 

1The latest explanation of the much discussed mratmwoddes, Woch. f. kl. Phil. 
1916, 1219 ff., as derived from watra\n and meaning ‘dusty’ and then ‘white as dust,’ 
is far-fetched, and the underlying presumption that only derivation from a noun is 
possible ignores the fact that the derivation from other adjectives has already begun 
in Homer, in the case of both -jes and -des. Rather zalzados parallel to daléados, 
and secondary ratmaddées like the late datdadées. Fick, KZ. 44. 148, and Bechtel, 
Lexil. Hom. 265, connect with the root seen in wédos, raduv, durdéds, etc., in the sense 
of ‘turn’ or ‘fold,’ whence wodvralaados = roAbrporos, and maradders = rodbTTuxXOS as 
applied to a mountain or a mountainous country. Being virtually equivalent to 
‘rugged’ in such connections, this has become its dominant force, at the expense of 
its literal sense, even in Homer, so that it could be applied to 656s or drapzés (otherwise 
Bechtel, who here supposes the meaning ‘of many turns’), oxowia, and in Hesiod 
to Bigoa. Such a transition is mild compared with other known instances of the effect 
of a specific context (Breal’s ‘‘contagion’’), e.g. Eng. lurid, which from phrases like 


‘lurid lightning,’ ‘lurid flame’ has come, at least in popular usage, to connote some- 
thing ‘vivid’ (‘lurid colors,’ ‘lurid spectacle’), far removed from the original ‘ pale.’ 
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BraBepos, proyders = PAOYEpos, YAaYVOes = YAaYeEpos, puTders = puTrapéds, 
xAvdes! = xArapéds, elapders = eiapivés. 

2. Substantives.—The forms which came to be used substantively 
as technical names of the objects described are mostly designations 
of various kinds of cakes, as rupois (originally with apros, cf. &prov 
tup@vra Sophron), rXaxkols, tupapols, onoapovs, TiTUpoUs, weALTOUTTA, 
oivodrra. Namesof plants are éguotaca, oivodrra, mutrvoioca. Other 
uses are seen in zupois a kind of trout, Ivpdes name of the planet 
Mars, tXaravorols grove of plane trees, rpoowrolrra name of a 
bronze vessel ornamented with heads of lions, etc. (Pollux 2. 48). 
Cf. also xpoxdev Aristoph. Thes. 1044=xpoxdervra xiTava.? 

3. Personal names.—These are infrequent and nearly all legen- 
dary, as Dudes an Arcadian epithet of Pan (JG. 5. 2. 429), Dwderca 
an Arcadian nymph (Et. M., s.v. "Apvn; ef. Philologus 50. 386), 
‘Poddeooa a nymph (Et. M.), Kpwvders (Schol. Il. 22. 391), Anuapois 
(Phil. Bybl. fr. 1. 16. 22), and ’ApaGods, ‘TYots eponymous heroes 
of the like-named towns. ‘Idecca occurs in Lucian (‘Er. dad. 12) 
as the name of a hetaira. 

4. Place-names.—The type was peculiarly adapted to designate 
places as characterized by certain physical features or certain 
products, and is one of the most productive sources of place-names. 
There are over 150 such names,’? masculines like ’Ozois, Zeduvois, 
feminines like Dxorovaca, ’Epixodoca (especially common as names 
of islands), and about a dozen which occur exclusively or usually 
in the feminine plural for groups of small islands, as [@nxotcoa, 
*Apyevvovcca. 

5. Variations in form.—Contraction. The adjectives as a rule 
appear only in the uncontracted form. Exceptions are \wrotrra, 


1xAcdev7e Nic. Al. 110 (with II). Schneider reads xAcéwyre, asif from xAcaw, which 
does not occur, whereas xAcdecs is in line with Nicander’s favorite practice. 


2 Powixcody and Barpaxvwidy, names of two court buildings in Athens (Paus. 1. 
28. 8), are given in L. & S. under the caption qowixois, -odcca, -odv. But they 
belong with forms like Att. xepayeotds beside xepayods from -eos. Cf. Kithner-Blass 1. 
403, Meisterhans-Schwyzer 149. 


3 Most of these are cited also in Fick’s articles on “ Altgriechische Ortsnamen,”’ 
BzB. 21. 237 ff., 22. 1 ff., 22. 222 ff., 23. 1. ff., distributed under various heads according 
as they are names of towns, islands, mountains, rivers, etc. A few foreign names 
which are inflected by Greek writers according to this type are included in our list, as 
*Ieptxovs, "leptxovvros. 
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Katpovocéwy! in Homer,? av@euodvras in Anacreon, and several in 
the Attic tragedians, in the dialogue,* namely rrepotyra, rrepovoca, 
aifadovoca, xepotooa, rupovooa, and the needlessly disputed rexvodoca 
Soph. Tr. 308, after which was modeled ra:dotveca Callim. ap. Schol. 
Soph. l. c. 

The substantives like rupots, rXaxots, belonging to colloquial 
speech, show the normal Attic contraction (or w in the Doric 
tup@vra). The planet name [lvpées was probably first used by the 
early Ionic philosophers and became fixed in its uncontracted form. 
As already noted, wediroecoa Hat. 8. 41 is only the Attic wedcrovrra 
put into Ionic form. 

The place-names are likewise regularly contracted in Attic, and 
the majority of them are known only in the Attic form. But for 
some forty-odd names the uncontracted forms occur, sometimes 
expressly quoted as the earlier forms, e.g. Mupixdes, Paxderoa 
St. Byz. from Hecataeus, or in poetical quotations, e.g. Zxordecoa 
Paus. 7. 27. 6, Tetxwoerooa Ath. 320a (Terxiodooa in Thucydides 
and Attic inscriptions). From inscriptions we have, for example, 
Pnyoes JG. 12.9. 191 A 41 name of an Eretrian deme corresponding 
to that of the Attic deme ®nyois, Lesb. Madders IG. 12. 2. 74. 5, Arc. 
Tladéecoa BCH. 39, 55, Locr. ’Ordes SGDI. 1478, 1500, Sic. Dedevdets 
SGDI,. 3045, 3050, Cret. Bodderv7t, Boddevra SGDI. 5075, Lucanian 
Ilvéders Coins Br. Mus. Italy, p. 283. 

Contraction to w, regular in certain dialects, is seen in a few 
forms which probably belong to this class. So most clearly Arc. 
’Aveudoa Paus. 8. 35. 9, with late o (see below, p. 375), for ’Aveudooa 
(cf. ’Aveuodooa island near Africa, Ptol. 4. 3. 44), and Boeot. Trrdaoca 
(so Hdn., Strabo, Athen., etc.; TiAdotdoa Paus.). The Arcadian 
town which in literature is called 6é\7rovea or Té\dovea appears as 
OAdouea IG. 5. 2.411 (ef. Arc. PapHevos = raplevos), better Peddotoca 
IG. 5. 2, p. xxxvii, II, 73, with the ethnic OeA@ovoros IG. 5. 2. 1. 64, 


1 xatpocéwy in the MSS, with retention of the older spelling. Cf. resxeOons 
SGDI. 5507, and see Wackernagel, Glotta 7. 244. 

2 For Awrodvra, xatpovecéwy the uncontracted forms would be metrically inadmis- 
sible. But forms in -dées preceded by a long syllable are otherwise avoided by the 
use of -iders, -Hets, Or -wets, AS in TeLXLdELs, Powers, KNTWELS. 


3 See above, p. 368. 
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SGDI. 2628, etc., Inschr. v. Magn. 38. 67. In all these the ov must 
be due to Attic influence, for the strict Arcadian form would be 
Oerdderoa (cf. Taddecoa), or, if contracted, OeXpGooa. The name 
of a mountain near Sicyon varies between Kn\aooa (Strabo 382) 
and Kndodeca (Xen. Hell. 4. 7. 7). 

Reduction of o¢ to o is seen in Cret. OAdvri, ’OAOvTa SGDI. 5075 
beside Boddevrt, Boddevra; otherwise only in derivatives, as Cret. 
’*Oddvriot beside Bodoéyriot, Locr. ’Ordvriot beside ’Omrderrt, Meg. 
Ledwovrio. beside LeduvdevTr. Conversely, with reduction of oe 
to €, Texueaoets beside Terxuveroa (cf. SEDI. 5501 with note). 

Variation between oo and o in the feminines: In late times the 
feminines were frequently written with one c, and often in the MSS 
with recessive accent, like participial forms, e.g. Zxdrovea for the 
correct Zxoroveca, earlier Zxordeaoa. Many such forms are current 
in our texts, especially in Stephanus of Byzantium! and Pliny,? and 
several are given only in this form in Pape, e.g. Aag@vovaa, KpauBovea, 
Miprovea, Ilodkvrddovea, etc. As these do not attach themselves to 
any verbal forms, and as place-names of participial form are relatively 
rare (see above, p. 272), we are fully justified in reading -ovega (in 
part with some MSS support, but that is of small account) and 
including them in our list. 

-WELS 

Of the nine forms listed, four occur in Homer, namely xywets, 
elpwels, KnTWELS, @TWes, One in Bacchylides, namely idpwes, while 
the others are late. The type originated in such forms as edpweis,® 
idpwes from ebpws, idpws which, like épws, yé\ws, once had forms 
without 7, as actually iépéu, iio in Homer. From such forms -weis 


1 The forms with o are usual in R and are adopted by Meineke even where other 
MSS have az, e.g. Zxédrovoa, Miprovea. Stephanus no doubt wrote the forms so. 
Cf. the remark under TéAdovoa: éore xai Bowrias Tiddwoa. .... “Hpwitaves 52 
Twrddoea dnoly. 


2Sillig, p. Ixxv, says ‘‘nomina insularum Graecarum in editionibus vulgatis 
pleraque omnia in usa exeuntia tum in ussa transfinxi, ubi ab adiectivis Graecis in 
o€ts, o€gga, oev derivata esse apparuit.’’ But in the text, amidst the mass of forms 
in -ussa, are interspersed many in -usa, equally deserving of the ss, e.g. Donusa, 
Daphnusa, Eleusa, Elaphusa, Ericusa, Charbrusa, Calathusa, Marathusa, Pityusa, 
Rhospodusa (island in the Euxine; the first element, of uncertain reading, is no doubt 
foreign), Selachusa, Theganusa. 


3 Solmsen, Untersuchungen zur griechischen Laut- und Verslehre 122 ff. 
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was extended to form adjectives from other stems with a long first 
syllable, for which the usual type in -des would be unsuitable to 
the meter. The only case of a short first syllable is @vweis, given 
by Hesychius as equal to the usual @vées, and probably due to 
buwdns as late rndwes is a substitute for rnAwins. dSevdpwes and 
meTpwes are late substitutes for devdpnes, merpnes. Muprwecoa 
name of a nymph Paus. 8. 31. 4 belongs here if the reading is correct, 
but it may stand for Mupréecoa (cf. Muprotoca as a place-name). 
Ilerpécca name of an island Steph. Byz. is probably for Ilerpdécca 
from *Ilerpweooa. ’EXadwes is set up on the basis of Aristot. 
Hist. anim. 6. 29, where Dittmeyer reads év 6& 7G Sper 7H "EXadwerre 
Kadoupéevrw. But ’Edadderri, the reading of A®*, is much more 
probable. 


WORD-LIST 
“NELS, ~GELS 

omBynas Callim. (Mitt. Pap. Rainer ai@jas Nic. 

6, p. 12) dAOneas Nic. [p. 369. 
6ABnes Manetho [p. 369. avOnas Nic. 
kpapBnas Nic. dxavOnas Nic., Marcell. S. 
BopByas Nonn., Anth. P. kaxavOneas Nic. 
AwBynas Ap. Rh., Tryphiod. édkucOjas Anth. P. [p. 369. 
POoyyyas gram. [p. 370. épevdnas Ap. Rh., Nic. 
Aoynas Nic. dxOyas Marcell. S. [p. 369. 
dpyyeas, -des Pind., Aesch., Nic., dmex@yes Androm. Med. 

Opp., Orph. [pp. 369, 370. poxOyes Nic. [p. 369. 

ir- Nic. oxides Choerob. [p. 370. 

papynes Hesych. €Xanes, -dets Soph., Nonn., Nic., 
aiynas Nic. Anth. P. 
mones Hom., Hesych. [p. 369. momes, -aes Hom., Pind., Soph., 
adSyneas Maxim. Nic. 
avdjes, -aes Hom., Hes., Pind.,  Toryeooa, -deooa [pp. 370, 371. 

Bacch., Nic. [p. 369. mnes (Herond. 8. 25?), Anth. P. 


xvdnecs Manetho, Anth. P. [p. 369. Sevdpuaers Hesych. [p. 370. 
xoAatjeas, -des Pind., Nic., Nonn., ins Hesych. [p. 370. 


Anth. P. vxnes Anth. P. 
tparetneas Nic., Opp. dAxnes, -des Pind., h. Hom.,Anth. P. 
aifjes, -des Theopomp., Coloph. yadxjeas Christ. Eephr. 

ap. Ath., Hesych. éAxnes Manetho 
potnes Nonn. dAxnas Nic. 


covutnas Nic. Modoxaés IG. 9. 1.693. 5 [pp. 370, 371. 
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toxyecoa Hippoc. [p. 368. 
mevxynes, -aes Soph., Eur., Opp., 
Manetho, etc. 
muxaes Aesch., Theognost. [p. 371. 
éxynas Anth. P. [p. 369. 
Pwoxyjecoa [p. 370. 
aiyAnes, -dees Hom., Pind., Bacch., 
Eur., Ap. Rh., Nic., ete. 
mav- Anth. P. 
teAnes Hom., Hes., h. Hom., Tyrt. 
[p. 369. 
SpAjes Orph. 
moAvkAnes Anth. Plan. 
ides, tAds gram. (cf. Hdn. 2. 318. 
35, 657. 16), itAAdes Alcaeus 
(Berl. fr. xii. 2. 19) [p. 369. 
GAGs (dAAdeas Hdn.) Aristoph., 
Crat., etc. [p. 369. 
deAAneas Nonn. 
SAAjas [p. 370. 
O@vehAAjes Nonn. 
KoAAnas Hom., Hes. 
émAnes poet ap. Dio Chr. 
treporAnéctaros Ap. Rh. 
éxerAjes Anth. P. 
tAneas, -des Hom., 
Eur., Nic., ete. 
‘YAyjeooa [p. 370. 
Bovdyjeas Solon 
émxAnes Nonn., Anth. P. 
ddujeas Nic. 
évarunes Anth. P. 
tyunes, -des Hom., Pind., Mimn., 
Callim., Theoer., etc. 
mept- h. Hom. 
Tiveooa [pp. 370, 371. 
dApneas Aesch. [p. 371. 
toApnes, -des Hom., Pind., Mane- 
tho, Tryphiod., Opp. 
@dpyeooa [pp. 370, 371. 
xpaopynes Nic. 
dxoopneas Nic. 
Cupnas Hesych. 
aixunes, -des Aesch., Opp. 


Hes., Soph., 
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atxyneas h. Hom., Dionys. P. 
tr- Nic. 
Bpwpnas Nic., Hdn. [p. 371. 
épxavnas Hesych. 
aidvyes Euphor. 
meXdvneas Marcell. S. 
éxdvyes ~Nic., Nonn. 
oGevns gram. [p. 370. 
cedAnvnas Anth. P., Suid. 
dwyes, -des Hom., Simon., Bacch., 
Mosch., dwvdes Alcaeus, Ox. 
Pap. X. 1. ii. 9. 
Bafv- Hom., hymn ap. Diod. 
3. 66. 
dxwyeas Nic. 
gownes Hom., Mosch., Nic. 
da- Nonn. 
puxvnes Nic., Christ. Ecphr. 
evvdes [?] Aesch. ap. Ath. 600d 
Sapvyjeas Nonn. 
opdvyjes Q.Sm., Hesych. 
Aaxvyjeas, -des Hom., Pind., Ap. 
Rh., Hesych. 
maxvyeas Nonn. 
dpaxvnas Nic. 
rexvjas, -aes Hom., Anth. Plan., 
Tryphiod. 
gwvyes, -das Hom., Pind., Bacch., 
Aesch., Eur., Plat., Xen., Aris- 
tot. Plut. [p. 368. 
mott- Hom. 
yaragjas Nonn. 
aimmas Hom., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 
[p. 369. 
émryas Hippoc. [p. 368. 
a@mnas Greg. Naz. 
xkwrynes Hom., Archil. ap. Et. M. 
mavernes Anth. Plan. 
pwrjas Q. Sm. 
éuBpyeas Or. Sib. [p. 369. 
dv- Nic. 
xapadpyeas Nonn. 
éSpyes Hesych. 
didpyas Nic. 


CO 
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Sevdpynas, -des Hom., h. Hom., 
Theocr., Bion, Opp., Orph. 
[p. 369. 


dpvdpnas Nic. [p. 369. 
(xepaes Nic.) [p. 370. 
adypyeas Manetho, Nic. [p. 369. 
aidpyas Opp., Schol. Pind. 
évepnas Orph. 
[p. 370. 
metpyneas, -aes Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Nic., Anth. P. 
Tlerpyets, -Gs Kern, Inschr. v. Mag- 
nesia 116. 37, IG. 12. 5. 544 
B 263, 1076. 62, ete. [pp. 370, 371. 
Nic. 
[p. 370. 
Opp., Nonn. 
[p. 370. 
Hom., Ap. Rh., Hesych. 


Tpaes 


KEVTPNHELS 

*Aorpaets 

oloT pHes 

Evpyes 

GAuupyets 
[p. 369. 

Bovpneas Hesych. 

teppnas Nonn. 

faxpyns gram. [p. 370. 

expres (or dxpnes) Manetho 

peonas Hom., Hesych. [p. 369. 

Kvones, -aes Hom., Pind. 

Gapojeas Callim. (Mitt. Pap. Rainer 
6, p. 7), Nonn. 
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Gapojes— 
mept- Apollin. 

éponas Hom., h. Hom., Anth. P., 
Anth. Plan. 

Bynooneas Hes. 

kuconeas Nic., Nonn. 

Meiooneas [p. 370. 

mooneas Manetho, Nic. 

Kvurapiconeas [p. 370. 

Avoones Hesych. 

xpvones Or. Sib. [p. 369. 

tyurernas Hom. [p. 369. 

xarneas, -des Pind., Sim. Am., 
Phocyl., Opp., Nic., Anth. P. 
[p. 371. 

Bav- Anth. P. App. 

dvrynes Pind. 

corneas Hom. [p. 369. 

dudryyjeas Hom. [pp. 369, 370. 

O@uvjes Hom., Hes., h. Hom. [p. 369. 

éudnas Nonn. 

popdyes, -des Pind., Anth. P. 

(-paeooa) see p. 266. 

nxnes Hom., Hes:, Archil., Ap. 
Rh., Anth. P. [p. 371. 

(raxynes) [p. 369. 

aixnes Opp., Nonn., Anth. P. 

tevxnas Opp. [p. 369. 

tyynas Nic. [p. 369. 


“LeLs 


tyias Pind. [p. 371. 
xaptas Hom., Hes., Archil., Eur., 
Aristot., Xen., Plut., ete. [p. 371. 


Xapias [p. 371. 


Xapieooa IG. 3. 1518. [p. 371. 


-O€ELS 


Kaois 
Bra Boes 
KpapBotooa 
Aayovooa 
yAayoaus Nic., Opp., Anth. P. 
TleAayotvooa 

payoas Nic. 

Pryous, -ovs [p. 374. 
Aiyotooa, -otocat 


Nic. 
[p. 375. 


aveyoas Nic., Anth. Pal. 
gdroyoas Opp., Orph., Anth. P. 
mupyoas Byz. 

Kedadotooa : . 
Iladcecoan BCH. 39. 55. [p. 374. 
Aapraddcas Orph. 

Aoradotooat 

medoas Nic. 

dmeddas Hesych. 
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dpredoas Et. M., éo- Hesych. 
madovs Callim. [p. 374. 
Nayidotcoa 

’"Axidovoca 

omddoas Hesych. 

domédoas Opp., Schol. Phot., etc. 
odoas Nic. 

dois 

SWotcoa 

oroddas Or. Sib., Suid. 
TloAvrodoteca [p. 375. 


poddas Hom., Bacch., Eur., Anth. P. 


’Podderoa, -ovoca 
*"Axepddets, -ots 
pvddas Nic. 
TopBeois 
IIreAcovs 
Dideois 
Tparelovs 
Tparelotooa 
‘PiLois 
*Ayabotcoa 
KaAabotcca 
*Apuabods 
Wapabois 


npaboas Hom., Hes., Strabo, Ap. 


Rh. 
Aazafods 
Mapafotoca 
Tboicca 
TpeuBovs 


(MivOots) MuvOovrrdbev IG. 12. 9. 


249 B 167, etc. 
Tpipobods 
Stpovbods 
*Eptxotoca 
ideas Hom., Nic. 
Ideooa [p. 373. 
"EXaods 
*EXauioca 


noes Hom., Q. Sm. 


oxwes Hom.,Pind.,Tryph.,Anth. P. 


tro- Nic. 


puxioas Hom., Theocr., Nic. [p. 372. 
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“Adods 

“AXwotooa 

®\rovs 

xAweas Nic. [p. 373. 

KoyxAvovooat 

teppioas Hom., Hes., Anth. P. [p.372. 

Sarvides 

pvoas Ap. Rh. 

ifias Nic., Pallad. med. 

vymoas An. B., Or. Sib. 

Snmoteoa 

’Omwois 

oxopmwas Nic. 

dypieas Nic. 

@p.ovs 

Aepwoas Hom., Hes., Nic., Q. Sm. 

capes Opp., Nonn. 

*"Axpiecoa 

éxpioas Hom., Aesch., Theocr., Ap. 
Rh., Nic., Nonn., Orph. 

éx- Anth. P. 

pupioas Or. Sib. 

ddpweas Nic., Anth. P. 

vavowes Nic. 

pytiweas Hom., Hes., h. Hom. 

épyudas Nic. 

Tad.oteca 

argues Nic. 

éqdioas Antim. 

égoteea Plin. [p. 373. 

*"Oduods 

’Odwoicoa 

taxes Hom. [p. 372. 

Texwoes 

Texideooa, -otooa 

modaxoes Eur., Hesych. 

mraxoas Dion. P., Orph., Greg. 
Naz. 

mXaxovs Aristoph., etc. (Meineke, 
Index) [p. 373. 


xorro- Ath. 
pnro- Galen. 
IlAaxovs 


traxoas Opp. 
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Max. Epir. 

Nic. 

Nonn. 
Mosch., 


avAaKoets 

OvAaKders 

kALpaKoets 

appaxoes 
Or. Sib. 

Pappaxovoca, -ovocar 

Hom. 

xpwpaxoes Hesych. 

Sovaxoees Eur., Anth. P. 

Aovaxods IG. 12. 3. 180. 

Anth. P. 

Nic. 

Nonn. 

Anth. P., Suid. 


Paxcevoa, -ovoca 


Nic., Nonn., 


é 
KAWpaKoEs 


pakoets 
dpapaKoes 
avOpaxoes 
éoTpaKdes 


TliO@nxotooat 

NapOnxotooa 

eidixdets Nic., Opp. 

“Edtxods 

dowxoes Hom., Hes. 

Powrkovs 

Powxovooa 

*Eptxovooa 

Mupixdeis, -ods 

kpoxoas Sappho (Berl. fr. xiii. 2. 
1. 7), Eur., Aristoph., Phalaec., 
Theocr., Anth. P. [p. 373. 

Ipoxotocar 

yAvxoas Nic. 

Bpvxots IG. 12. 1. 995. 

Svxoioca 

®Duxovs 

Pvxotooa 

Pwxotooa 

“AXois 

avyokvas Hom., Hermipp., Ap. Rh., 
Anth. P., ete. 

duvydaddas Nic. 


Saidaroas Q. Sm., Anth. P., Suid. 

pvdadrcas Anth. P. 

aidadoas Hom., Hes., Aesch., Eur., 
Timoth., Theocr., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., ete. 

Aidaddes 
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dyuxOaroas Hom., h. Hom. 

AaArAoes Anth. P. 

Maddéets, -ods [p. 374. 

Tladdeus, -ods 

maimadoeas Hom., Hes., h. Hom., 
Ap. Rh. [p. 372. 

taroes Anth. P., Hesych. 

épdadrcas Hom., Tyrt., Aristoph., 
Nic. 

’"ApeAods 

dpmedoas Hom., 
Nic., Nonn. 

*Aprredoets 


Pind., Theogn., 


pveroas Hom., Nic. 
KyAdooa, -ovcca [p. 375. 
MnAoitooa 

Pacyndrovooar 

kuxAdes Soph., Anth. P. 
SKtAdAovs 

éAcdas Soph. 

*Odods, BodAdevra, etc. [p. 375. 
’OAdeooa 

Bodots IG. 12. 3. 180. 


doAdas Hom., Hellan., Eur., Ap. 
Rh., Manetho, Nic. 

@odAovs 

ModAdcets 

YoAdets, -ovs 

xorddas Nic., Opp., Hesych. 

godoas Hom., Hes., Aristot., Nic., 
Opp. 

TevrAotava, Seutlussa. 

adovdvAces Manetho 

KopdvActaca 

dyxvddas Nonn., Suid. 

pudoas Nic. 

MvaAdeis 

kapmrvAdcas Anth. P. 

turds Nic. 

Piyapovs 

kadapoas Eur. 

mvpapovs Aristoph., Ephipp., Cal- 
lip., Iatrocles ap. Ath., Hesych. 

onvapoas Hippoc., Hesych. [p. 368. 
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onoapovs Aristoph. [p. 373. 

onoapoecoa Hesych. 

dvOeuoas Hom., Hes., Anacr., Pind., 
Bacchyl., h. Hom., Mosch., 
Nic., Anth. P. 

*"AvOeyovs 

’AvOeudeooa, -otoca 

Hvepwoes, dveuoers Hom.,Pind.,Tyrt., 
Aesch., Soph., Eur., Nic. 

"Aveuodooa, -acoa [p. 374. 

gadiucas Hom. 

“AXipods 

6Bpipoas Tzetz. 

Supdets, -ods 

(ripoes), tiyswovorepos Ditt. Syll.3 
495. 61. [p. 368. 

Sadpovs 

Oupdas poet ap. Suid. 

Apvpotooa 

xaABavoas Nic. 

@nyavotcca 

anyavoas Nic. 

épryavoas Nic. 

tupmavoas Nic. 

ovpavoes Manetho, Nic. 

@voavoas Hom. 

TlAaravods 

pnxavoas Soph. 

*Ayvods 

éppevoes Nic. 

*Apyevvovoca, -ovocat 

éevoes Eur. 

Krevois 

Yepyvovocat 

dAywédes Hes., Mimn., Xenophan., 
Manetho, Nic., Orph. 

dpywoas Hom., h. Hom., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., Anth. P., Dion. P. 

*Apywois 

*Apywotcoa, -odcca 

toywoas Nic. 

Serwoeis, -ovs 

pndwwoas Nic. 

oivotrra Aristoph., Aristot. [p. 373. 


Oivots 

Oivotecat 

Yxowvods 

mwoes Hippoc., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

Srivoes 

Kpwoes [p. 373. 

II pwvoecoa 

Muppuvovs 

Muppwotrra 

Swoes IG. 5. 2.429. [p. 373. 

Swoeooa = [p.'373. 

Tlecouvoets, -ovs 

aktrivoes Or. Sib. 

"Exwvois 

"Exwoteoa 

Sxwors IG. 12. 3. 180. 

Sxwovooa 

Tpvxivoes 

texvovs Soph. [p. 374. 

Papvots 

Towotooa 

yovdas Nonn., Nic., Epigr. gr. 

Tovoecoa, -otoca 

Aovoecaa, -otcca 

xuovoas Nic. 

movoas Manetho 

ctrovoes Hom., Hes., Pind., Simon., 
Aesch., Soph., Ap. Rh. Nonn., 
Anth. P., orovoge(c)oav IG. 9. 
1. 868. 

govoas Epigr. gr., Byz. 

“Inrvots 

Zapvovs 

Aadvoits 

Aadvotooa [p. 375. 

Iyvotoca 

IIvécets, -ods [p. 374. 

Surots 

éroas Nic. 

’Ordas, -ovs [p. 375. 

SKorXorvets 

purdas Nic., Anth. P., Hesych. 

mpoowrovtta Poll. [p. 373. 

Bapoas Suid. 
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Sdapois mtupovs Theod. Prod. [p. 373. 
ciapoas Manetho Tedpots 

Anpapods moppupoes 

pappaopoeas Soph., Hesych. Tlop¢vpoveca 

Xapadpois Kepacois 

bdpoas Eur. mpacoas Opp. 

‘YSpdecca, -otcoa "EXio ois 


époas Hes., h. Hom., Eur., Aris- 


toph., Anth. Plan. 

Tepovs (T'eprovs) 

nepoes Hom., Hes., Ap. Rh., 
Manetho, Nic., Dion. P., Orph., 
Q. Sm. 

Oepdas Nic. 

xepoas Anacr., Simon., Soph., Eur., 
Callim., Nic., Anth. P. 

ivepoas Hom., Pind., Bacchyl., 
Theocr., Anth. P. 

ixtepoas Nic. 

arepoas Hom., Hes., Pind., Aesch., 
Soph., Eur., Nonn., etc. 


dorepoas Hom., Hes., Ap. Rh., 


Nic., Q. Sm., Nonn., etc. 
mepiotepoas Nic. 
Kuoonpovooa 
xarpoes Hom. [p. 374. 
Mayxarpods 
Aiyipods (‘Eywpots) IG. 12. 3. 180. 
Aiyipoecoa, Aiyepotoce. 

Bopoas Opp. 

popoas Hom., Nic., Q. Sm. 
Tavpoes 

"Avayupois 

dpyuvpoas Nic., epigr. ap. Zon. 


Avpdas Theopomp., Col., Anth. P. 


pvpoas Manetho, Anth. P. 
Tovpods 


mvpoas Cleanth., Ap. Rh., Nic., 


Opp., Nonn., Anth. P. 
amvpovs Mnesith. [p. 373. 
IIvpoas [pp. 373, 374. 


tupovs Sophr., Hegemo, Theocr., 


Hesych. [p. 373. 


Tupoeooa 


8pocdas Sappho, Eur., Ap. Rh., 


Nic., Nonn., ete. 
Kuogots 
Kwoodecoa, -ovcca 
Kvrapiocos 
Barocas Nic. 
ovdaroas Nic., Opp., Orph. 
éyxardas Nic. 
prcyparoas Hesych. 
oidpardeis Aesch., Opp. 
kAnpatoas Nic. 
tpypatroas Anth. P. 
onpatroas Anth. P. 


aivardas Hom., Tyrt., Aesch., 


Soph., Nic. 
Seyardas Anth. P. 
dpparoas Critias 
“Apparovs 
Oavparoas Manetho 
kvparoas Opp., Anth. P. 
Oavaroas Soph., Eur. 


ovaroas Simon., Antim., Callim., 


Anth. P. 
aieroas Opp. 
épwerdas Opp. 
teroas Anth. P. 
*Avyroteoa 
peditoas Pind. 
pedurodrra Hadt., Aristoph., 


Theophr., Lys., etc. [pp.373, 374. 


Medirotrra 
xapiroas Anacr. 
xoroas Ap. Dysc., Et. M. 


oxotdas Hes., Emped., Ap. Rh., 


Nic., Orph. 
SKxorderoa, -ovoca 
Bporoas Hom., Hes. 
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Mvproveoa [p. 375. 

mAatavorovs Theogr. 

TlAaravcrots 

Awroes Hom. [p. 373. 

épwroeas Hdn. epim., Nicetas. 

‘Yoecoa 

@voes Hom.,h. Hom., Pind., Eur., 
Callim., Nic., Nonn., Anth. P. 

Ovdes 


ix$veas Hom., Aristoph., Nic., 
Opp. 

Tydvderca, -otoca 

duBrAvdas Manetho 

ives Ap. Rh., Nic., Nonn., 


Anth. P. 

dxAvdas epigr. ap. Hdt., Arat., 
Ap. Rh., Opp., Nonn. 

Mvovs 

Kpoppovooa 

Aryvvdas Ap. Rh. 

éfvdas Hom. 

Bpvoas Nic. 

dpvdas Strabo, Nonn. 
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xpvdas Hom., Hes., Pind., Ap. Rh., 
Orph., Anth. P. 

daxpvdas Hom., Hes., Eur., Anth. P. 

éxpvdas Hom., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

Borpvoas Ion, Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

égpveas Hom., oracle ap. Hadt., 
Marcell. Sid., Anth. P. 

kaxpvoas Nic. 

mrvovcoa Diosc., Plin. 

Tlurvots 

Tlirvdecoa, -otoca 

"Edaddas [p. 376. 

"EAadotoca ; 

vipdas Hom., Hes., Alcaeus, Soph., 
Aristoph., Nic., Anth. P. 

@erAgotcooa [p. 374. 

Trdaooa [p. 374. 

lodoas Nic. 

Aoddas Tryphiod., Nonn. 

dvoddas Emped. 

tpopoas Hom. 

orvpdas Nic. 

Yeraxovooa 


Apvotcoa Sorixoas Anth. P. 
Opvdas Nic. Tepixots § [p. 373. 
@pvoes tpoxdes Callim., Anth. P. 
@pvdecca "Yyoes, “Ywods 
d0pvdas Hesych. 
wes 


xnwes Hom., ‘Nonn., Anth. P., 
Hesych. [p. 375. 

andwes Opp., Nonn. [p. 376. 

iSspwas Bacchyl. 12. 37 [p. 375. 

Nonn. [p. 376. 

épwas Hdn. 

metpwas Marcell. Sid. [p. 376. 

(Ilerpweooa) Mérpocoa [p. 376. 


devdpwes 





etpwas Hom., Hes., Soph., Opp., 
Nonn., Anth. P. [p. 375. 

Muptwecoa [p. 376. 

xyntwoeas Hom. [p. 375. 

&rweas Hom., Hes. [p. 375. 

O@vwes Hesych. [p. 376. 

(Edadwes) [p. 376. 








NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


HORACE, ARS POETICA 179 ff. 


Aut agitur res in scaenis, aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scaenam, multaque tolles 
Ex oculis quae mox narret facundia praesens, 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus, 
Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 
Quodecumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


In this short passage three points are made: 

1. An episode may either be portrayed upon the stage, or a messenger 
may report it as having taken place elsewhere. 

2. The former method makes a more direct and stirring appeal to the 
feelings of the spectators. 

3. But some actions are so revolting and incredible that the dramatist 
defeats his own ends, if he attempts to bring them upon the stage. 

The older commentators have little to say on this passage, and that 
little has to do with the general outline of the thought. Later editors are 
prone to make the lines a text for discussion of the relative merits of the 
senses of sight and hearing. That this is not the point with which Horace 
here is chiefly concerned is shown, among other things, by the first illus- 
tration he chooses, namely, the murder of her children by Medea. Obviously 
he is not considering the merits of presenting the action to the view of the 
spectators, as against letting them hear frightful screams, the thud of falling 
bodies, and dying moans behind the scenes. This second course, though 
appealing only to the sense of hearing, would doubtless stir mightily the 
imaginations and feelings of the audience. 

The contrast Horace has in mind is between seeing the action portrayed 
upon the stage and listening to a messenger describe it. This is an entirely 
different matter; and he has chosen some rather happy phrases in this con- 
nection (quae . . . . ipse sibi tradit spectator, as against demissa per aurem). 

It will be noted that, in line 181, the omission of the word fidelibus would 
not affect the general sense of the passage at all. The addition of the word 
may mean that Horace felt it to be an appropriate stock epithet, or that he 
is trying here to say two things at once. In either case, modern editors have 
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some excuse for introducing a supplementary note on the relative merits of 
the senses of sight and hearing. 

It is little wonder that the ancients so generally and so readily admitted 
the superiority of sight. Even for a modern it is easy to overrate it. Watch- 
ing a distant flash and hearing the later report, it is not so hard to conceive 
of wave-lengths transmitted through the air, bringing an impulse to the 
ear that the brain interprets as ‘‘sound”; but when the eyelids open and a 
panorama unfolds itself, there is an instinctive sense of “being in touch” 
with things. It is hard to realize that, if the sun were suddenly blotted 
from the heavens, the stimuli would continue to come for some minutes, 
and that a person looking in that direction would still ‘‘see” the sun, and 
would suffer ruin of his vision if he did not turn his eyes away from the 
“sight.” 

In this connection, Cicero has an interesting passage in the Tusculan 
Disputations, in which he recognizes all the sense organs (including the 
eyes) as mere receivers of stimuli that have to be transmitted to the brain 
for interpretation. To quote him exactly (i. 20. 46): 


Nos enim ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, quae videmus; neque est 
enim ullus sensus in corpore, sed, ut non physici solum docent, verum etiam 
medici, qui ista aperta et patefacta viderunt, viae quasi quaedam sunt ad 
oculos, ad auris, ad naris a sede animi perforatae. Itaque saepe aut cogita- 
tione aut aliqua vi morbi impediti apertis atque integris et oculis et auribus 
nec videmus nec audimus. 


In the same passage, a little farther along, he speaks of the mind as sitting 
at the center of things, passing judgment upon and classifying the various 
messages that come in. 

This whole topic is well worth study; but that there is some danger in 
introducing it in connection with the Horatian passage is shown, for example, 
by the notes in Kiessling’s edition. There two very distinct questions are 
badly confused. For the editor interprets segnius irritant in terms of the 
sense of hearing (denn auf dem lingeren Wege durch das Ohr schwiicht die 
Wirkung ab); but later he reverts to demissa per aurem, giving it the correct 
interpretation (durch eines andern Rede vermittelt). 

One other point needs mention. The spectator uses both eyes and ears 
in each of the two cases supposed by Horace, namely, when action is going 
forward upon the stage, and when a messenger is narrating what occurred 
elsewhere. It is true that the audience will depend upon its sight more in the 
first case; but, if the messenger puts any life into his narration, he will 
have something for the eye as well as for the ear of the spectator. 

The contrast which Horace had in mind is well illustrated by Plautus, 
Truc. 489-90: 


Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem. 
Qui audiunt audita dicunt, qui vident plane sciunt. 
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This is part of a monologue on the part of the soldier Stratophanes, who 
explains to the audience that he will not relate his exploits, because he 
prefers to have people see him in action than to tell them about his prowess. 
In the one case the audience would be oculatus testis, in the other merely 
auritus. In other words, the testis oculatus is the man on the spot who uses 
his own sight, hearing, and perhaps even his sense of touch; the testis auritus 
is one who gets his information at second hand. In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, the verb audire in the first instance means “hear about’’ and not 


“hear.” 
H. C. Nurtine 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HORACE’S “SWAN” SONG, ODES ii. 20 


Humility was not one of the cardinal virtues in the pagan category. 
One need not object to a literal interpretation of ii. 20 on that score. But 
in Horace a sense of humor is to be expected. The epilogue of Horace’s 
second book with its cinema-like transfiguration of poet into swan probably 
hides a joke which his contemporaries understood. Possibly the third 
stanza contains a parody on some neoteric poem which had repeated the 
offense of Scylla’s unseemly recostuming in the “Ciris,” or it may be an 
allusion to the lost passage on the pavonization of Ennius—whom, of course, 
Horace did not like. Be that as it may, I would suggest that Horace in 
this ode is also participating in a jest directed at himself. For what else 
could one do but smile when a man who is turning corpulent and white- 
haired at forty hints that he is merely shrinking into a swan? Spectatum 
admissi risum teneatis ? 

Whether Horace’s phrase album mutor in alitem superne could suggest 
gray locks as well as vocal gifts would depend upon how early the expression 
cycneum caput became current. It is an everyday proverb in late Latin. 
It may have been as common in homely speech in Horace’s day without 
emerging into the literature we happen to have. At any rate it seems to 
be implied in Ovid’s melancholy line (7'ristia iv. 8. 1), 


Jam mea cycneas imitatur tempora plumas, 


and even more distinctly in Martial’s reference to a gray-haired man as a 
swan (iii. 43): 
Mentiris juvenem tinctis, Laetine, capillis 
tam subito corvus, qui modo cyenus eras. 
Horace was not unconscious of the premature misbehavior of the locks 
that once fell black and abundant over his forehead. Lenit albescens animos 
capillus,! he wrote of himself at the age of forty, in the same year apparently 


1See Hor. Carm. ii. 11. 15; iii. 14. 25; iii. 19. 25; Epist. i. 20. 24; Epist. i. 7. 26. 
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that he invited an old friend to his home, where the two of them might drink, 
canos odorati capillos. Thus speaks a man just emerging from the sensitive 
stage. An expert in human nature would perhaps place our epilogue a few 
months earlier. A few years later Horace bluntly describes himself as 
praecanus. Are not the white locks the point of reference in the officious 
superne of the line 


et album mutor in alitem 
superne ? 


And is not the rest of the stanza sufficiently explained by Augustus’ joke at 
the poet’s corpulence (Corpusculum non deest, Suet. Vita Hor.)? I would 
not presume to say that the beginning and the end of the ode are not more 
than mock-serious. Horace admits a jesting phrase into many a serious 
passage without recanting what he is saying. In any case I rather think 
that his readers did not fail to find a double entendre in the third stanza. 


TENNEY FRANK 


ON ILIAD ii. 301 ff. 


301 eb yap 57 rdd€ Wpyev evi ppeciv, tore 5t waves 

302 pdprupor, ods ur Kfipes {Bar Oavdaroro Pépoveat’ 

303 xOita re Kal mpwif’, dr’ és AdAlSa vijes "Axardv 
TyvepeBovro, Krh. 


Four interpretations of verse 303 have been offered. The first three 
keep the traditional colon after verse 302. They are in substance as follows 
(see Leaf’s note): 

1. xOifa re xai rpwifa refers to the time of the sacrifice at Aulis nine 
years before; Odysseus uses the phrase to minimize the intervening time. 
This is the explanation of the Schol. and Eustathius. It cannot be accepted, 
for in the verses immediately preceding verse 301 Odysseus has dwelt at 
length on the nine weary years of the war. 

2. jv is to be supplied, and the sentence is to be rendered, ‘‘It was but a 
day or two after the fleet had begun to assemble at Aulis.” Against this is 
urged the unusual omission of the imperfect of the copula. We should add 
the second objection to the following interpretation. 

3. The phrase xa re xai rpwrfa modifies 7yepébovro, and the meaning is, 
“When the ships had been gathering at Aulis but a day or two.” This 
requires the recognition of a very bold hyperbaton of dre. Besides, like 
the previous explanation, it ignores the fact that Ad re xal mpwifd has 
reference to the present moment; it is equivalent to our “a day or two 
ago,” not “‘a day or two before.” None of these three explanations therefore 
is natural enough to be acceptable if a better one can be found. 

4. This was suggested by Faesi and Doederlein, and is adopted by Van 
Leeuwen in his last edition (1912). It is to omit the colon after dépovea, 
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and make “‘a day or two ago” refer to the plague. Two objections to this 
have been offered: (a) Bekker (Hom. Blat., 1, 21) argues that there is no 
reason why Odysseus should ignore the Achaeans who had fallen during the 
nine years before the beginning of the Iliad. Van Leeuwen’s answer (based, 
no doubt, upon his theory of a short war) is that only Myrmidons, if any, 
have fallen, and that these are not present in the assembly. If Van Leeuwen 
had qualified the first part of his sentence by adding the phrase, “‘so far as 
the poet tells us,” we might agree with him. For Homer—if we may be 
allowed the Irish bull—focuses his blind spot on the events of the nine 
years. He tells us, I think, of no one save Protesilaus who fell at Troy 
before the beginning of the story. And there is a reason for this single 
exception. It would be a disgrace that the ship of any leading Achaean 
hero should be half burned by Hector, and yet this ship must belong to 
someone of distinction; therefore the poet selects a hero who had been slain. 
Bekker’s objection, therefore, has no more weight than similar ones that 
have been made to other features of the poem, for example, the Teichoscopia 
and the duel between Paris and Menelaus. In fact, for the very reason 
that Homer does ignore the nine years so far as he can, it is the more natural 
to find here a qualifying phrase to indicate that the victims of the plague 
are meant by the words, “‘whom the fates of death have not carried off.’”’ 

b) The second objection to the new punctuation is grammatical: Ameis- 
Hentze (Anhang) urge that ‘“‘nowhere in Homer is a new protasis with dre 
alone introduced without a connective.” This objection, I think, is not 
valid. In the first place, if we take the clause éoré 8 . . . . mpurfa (vss. 
301-3) as parenthetical, the words beginning with ore (vs. 303) are in 
apposition with rdde (vs. 301), and there is no real asyndeton, for a con- 
nective, other than yap, would be entirely out of place. And secondly, € 217 
(not noticed by Ameis-Hentze) furnishes an almost exact parallel: 


216 4% wer 51 Oapaos por “Apns 7’ Edocav kal ’AOhvn 
kal pntnvopinv’ dmére kpivowue Ndxovde 
avipas dpiorhas, kaka duouevéeor hurebwy, 
ob more wot Oavarov mporidacero Oupds aynvwp. 


Here the sentence beginning with ézore is in apposition (or rather in epexe- 
gesis, which is the same thing grammatically) with the idea in the previous 
sentence, and no conjunction is needed. It is true that Monro changes the 
punctuation, placing a comma after pyénvopiny and a colon after purevwr, 
giving as his reason that “it is not Homeric to begin a sentence with a word 
like érore in the middle of a line.” But ézore is used thus at the beginning 
of a verse (see Ebeling, s.v. érére), and we know that Homer treats the 
pauses at the end of the verse and at the favorite caesurae in much the same 
way. Furthermore, with Monro’s punctuation the hero’s bravery in an 
ambush ceases to be what the poet evidently meant it to be, an illustration 
of his prowess, and becomes the specific feature of war for which the gods 
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made him brave and successful. Hence—to return to our passage in B— 
Van Leeuwen’s punctuation is justifiable and gives the most natural 
meaning: ‘‘We know this well in our hearts (and ye are witnesses there- 
unto—all whom the fates of death have not carried off within these last few 
days): When the ships were gathering at Aulis, etc.” 


SaMvuEL E. Bassetr 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


“UNMIXED MILK” AGAIN 


Polyphemus’ dxpyrov ydAa (Odyssey 9. 297) has been brought to 
the fore in recent years by Professors Oldfather (Class. Phil., VIII, 195) 
and Robbins (ibid., X, 442). The former recommends a return to what 
seems to have been the interpretation of Eustathius, that the dxpyrov 
yaa, with which the Cyclops “washed down” his horrid meal, was the 
uncurdled milk which he had set aside at his evening milking “against 
supper.” It will be remembered that half of the milk was curdled for 
cheese. Professor Oldfather assumes that this curdling was done by mixing 
in the pail a few drops of éxds and that the rest of the milk, not so treated, 
was therefore “unmixed.” Eduard Hermann, in his Sprachwissenschaft- 
licher Kommentar zu ausgewdhlte Stiicken aus Homer, agrees with Professor 
Oldfather. 

Professor Robbins is not concerned mainly with what Homer means, 
but with what Euripides thought he meant. From a passage in the Cyclops 
(216-19) he shows that if Euripides were today asked to contribute a note 
on the Homeric line in question he would in all probability say that some- 
times Polyphemus mixed goats’ milk and sheep’s milk and sometimes, as 
on this particular occasion, he drank it dxpyrov. 

Neither of these two writers regards with favor one of the usually accepted 
interpretations, which assumes, on the strength of the passage in question 
apparently, that the Greeks, in the interest of Mdssigkeit (Ameis, notes 
ad loc.) and their digestions, regularly diluted their milk with water and that 
the Unméssigkeit of Polyphemus is borne out by his intemperate drinking of 
his milk “straight.” 

Professor Oldfather also disapproves of the view of those commentators 
who see a bit of intentional humor in the use of words that will bring up in 
the hearers’ minds dxpyros oilvos. 

The solution offered by Professor Oldfather would carry more conviction 
if he had adduced any instance of the use of xepdvvyu in this process 
of making cheese, in order to justify the application of the term dxpyrov 
to milk in its natural state. But in the passage from the Iliad (v. 902 f.) 
on which he bases his theory because of the reference there to the use of 
éros in curdling milk, mixing is, quite naturally, expressed by xvxdw, and 
curdling and congealing by cvprjyvym and zepirpépoyoar (Herodian’s 
reading). 
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However, in spite of skepticism in regard to this explanation of the 
meaning of adxpyrov, my reason for reopening the matter is not to start 
a debate on the question of the proper vocabulary for Homer to use in 
cheese-making, but to bring in two parallels from Latin literature which 
have apparently been overlooked by all commentators in their efforts at 
securing illumination upon this subject. In the absence of any other use 
of dxpnrov yada by Greek writers it is not at all impossible that these Latin 
passages have some value. 

Ovid (Fasti iv. 369), in explaining why a simple salad is offered to 
Cybele, says: 

Lacte mero veteres usi memorantur et herbis 
Sponte sua si quas terra ferebat, ait. 


Lucretius (De Rerum Nat. i. 257-61) concludes his discussion of the 
indestructibility of matter with a happy pastoral scene: 


. . . . fessae pecudes pingui per pabula laeta 
corpora deponunt et candens lacteus umor 
uberibus manant distentis; hinc nova proles 
artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 
ludit lacte mero mentes perculsa novellas. 


It is possible to assume that in the Ovidian passage mero equals English 
mere and that the thought is that men of old, before wine came into use 
(Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 217), or because of their temperate 
habits, lived on very plain fare, nothing but milk and vegetables. The 
quotation from Lucretius, however, is of a different stamp. We have 
here (259-61) a playful picture of the visible effects of the strongest 
drink that the young lambs have, dxpyrov ydAa. It goes to their heads 
(mentes perculsa) and they frisk about on shaky legs. But why mero 
lacte? Obviously it is intended to suggest meruwm vinum and the effect of 
such a drink on mankind. Bockemiiller recognizes this as the meaning of 
the passage in his note on artubus infirmis (260): ‘Junge Limmer, welche 
den sicheren Gebrauch ihrer Glieder noch nicht besitzen, machen den 
Eindruck von Trunkenen, die auch nicht Herren iiber ihre Glieder sind.” 
Giussani (on p. 261 )expresses the same view more explicitly: ‘“ L’aggiunta 
di mero a lacte pare voglia ricordare il vino, e far meglio sentire l’effetto 
inebriante del latte sulle anime novelline.” This interpretation of the 
Lucretian mero lacte accords exactly with what Professors Perrin and Sey- 
mour (notes ad loc.) have to say of the Homeric dxpyrov: ‘The epithet is 
half-humorous with ydAa from the custom of diluting wine.” There is, to 
be sure, a difference in the setting of the two passages, but in spite of Pro- 
fessor Oldfather’s objections to a joke amid the grewsomeness of the scene, 
I am inclined to believe that the poet who was capable of the Oiris joke 
and the wiparov Sova joke, was also quite capable of a humorous touch 
here. 
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A guess at the meaning of Lucretius does not, of course, establish the 
meaning of Homer, but it seems desirable that merum lac should be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of dxpyrov yada. 

J. O. LorsBrere 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


CORRECTION UPON THE “LAND REGISTERS UNDER 
THE SELEUCIDS”! 


Professor Eduard Meyer, of Berlin, has very kindly called my attention 
to Wiegand’s publication in 1908 of a large and important addition to the 
Laodice document (0.G.J. 225)? which had entirely escaped my notice. 
The additions which are made are: four lines (complete) of the letter of 
King Antiochus II to the satrap Metrophanes; the ends of the following 
four lines, so that we now have the king’s letter in its entirety; and the 
second half of the letter of the satrap Metrophanes to Nicomachus, over- 
seer of the royal domain in the Hellespontine satrapy. 

The letter of King Antiochus begins: 


Daisius. King Antiochus to Metrophanes greeting. We have sold to 
Laodice the village of Pannus and Baris and the countryside going with the 
village, bounded by the territory of Zelea and that of Cyzicus, and by the road, 
the old one, which formerly ran above the village of Pannus but has since been 
ploughed up by the peasants living near, by reason of the demarcation of the 
estate. For the present village of Pannus happens to have been established 
later. 


The information given in this new portion of the king’s letter alters in 
one important particular the weight of the evidence upon which my deduc- 
tions were based in my recent attempt to reconstruct from the available 
testimony a rough picture of the land registers of the Seleucids. I had 
concluded that the central land register could not furnish the rpooopiopoé or 
meptopioxoi, the detailed boundary descriptions, of the estates of the royal 
domains.’ It is now evident that in the case, at least, of the transfer of the 
Ildvvov xwpun to Laodice the central registry of the king was certainly in a 
position to give the exact boundaries of this land unit. Furthermore the 
agents of the central registry knew, when the king’s letter was written, that 
the village of Pannus had not existed on the estate as originally delimited. 

It is, of course, possible that this information had been sent in to one or 
the other of the contracting parties, Antiochus or Laodice, by some agent 


1 Printed in Classical Philology, XVI (1921), 12-19. 


2Th. Wiegand, ‘‘Sechster vorliufiger Bericht titber Ausgrabungen in Milet und 
Didyma,” in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1908, p. 36. 


3 See Classical Philology, XVI (1921), 16, 18. 
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on the ground who had obtained the details from the local land register in 
preparation for the purchase. One would in such case most readily think 
of Arrhidaeus, manager of the affairs of Laodice,! who was in the locality 
when the transaction was carried through. It is to be hoped that further 
inscriptional evidence may be found upon this point. 


W. L. WESTERMANN 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


10.G.1. 225, 1. 20, "Apptdaiwe r&u olxovopodyre ra Aaodixns. 
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La Critica det Poeti Romani in Orazio. 


also a general Introduction and a Conclusion. 


which he believes guided Horace as a literary critic. 
' is the belief in the absolute perfection of Greek art. 


principles. 


are grouped together. 


it seems to me, is not that of entire depreciation. 
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By Caro PAscaL. 
Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1919. Pp. 144. Lire 3.50. 


The essays in this volume deal with Ennius, Plautus, Lucilius, Catullus, 
Pollio, Tibullus, Propertius. They have all appeared before in periodicals 
(most of them in Athenaeum), except those on Plautus and Lucilius. 
on Catullus appeared also in Pascal’s Poeti ¢ personaggi Catulliant (reviewed 
1 at length in the American Journal of Philology, XX XVII, 481 ff.). 


In the Introduction Pascal sets forth the principles or preconceptions 

The most important 
Out of this belief grew 
Horace’s contempt for the simple art of ancient Italy. To the roughness 
of this art Horace opposes his own urbanitas, another of his guiding principles. 
In Pascal’s definition urbanitas almost becomes a supercilious snobbishness 
which fails to appreciate the virile qualities of primitive art. Pascal also 
observes that Horace discusses only the defects of the poets he mentions. 
Another preconception he attributes to Horace is due to friendship: Horace 
cared only for the favorable comments of his friends. 
note that the basis of this friendship was agreement on literary and stylistic 


But Pascal fails to 


In the Conclusion, Pascal argues that Horace’s attitude was determined 
by the struggle between nationalism and Hellenism which in his time was 
‘ going on in all phases of life. According to this view, Horace threw in his 
lot with the Hellenists. This seems to me to be a wrong conception: Horace 
took a middle ground here and attacked both extremes. 
Augustan age seems to me to represent such a compromise. 

The weakness of Pascal’s views is due, in my opinion, to two factors: 
(1) that no allowance is made for modification of Horace’s point of view 
between the time of the Satires and of the Epistles; (2) that poets as different 
in time, temperament, and training as Ennius, Plautus, Lucilius, and Catullus 


The poetry of the 


7 With regard to the older poets, Ennius and Lucilius, Horace’s attitude, 
He merely points out 
that they are human, like himself, that they make mistakes—even Homer 
nods—that, conversely, there are good qualities in modern poetry. Horace 
1 is attacking in many cases not the ancient poets, as Pascal at times assumes, 
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but those critics who would canonize and even deify them. His attitude 
toward Ennius is decidedly friendly (Serm. i. 4.60 ff.), though Pascal rather 
depreciates this. 

In the chapter on Plautus there is a full discussion of the passage in 
Hor. Epist. ii. 1.57 ff., where Afranius, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence are 
mentioned. By a rather attractive interpretation of a fragment of Afranius 
this writer is credited with applying the term “Latin Menander” to Terence 
before Cicero and Caesar did. We must agree with Pascal that Horace’s 
attitude toward Plautus, as far as it is expressed, is thoroughly unfavorable. 

The chapter on Lucilius is, from my prejudiced point of view, unsatis- 
factory, as it does not even mention certain interpretations, which seem to 
me more than plausible, of passages in the fourth and tenth satires (see 
T.A.P.A., XLVIII, 111 ff., and Classical Philology, X, 270 ff.), though these 
articles are mentioned in an introductory footnote. Examples are Serm. 
i. 4.21-22 and i. 10.11-14. Considerable space is given to Lucilius’ use of 
Greek words, which Horace criticizes. Pascal’s defense of Lucilius is not 
convincing. The rest of the chapter is devoted to Horace’s indebtedness to 
Lucilius. Fiske’s notable book (Lucilius and Horace) appeared too late to 
be used by Pascal. 

Pascal adopts the common view that Horace is hostile to Catullus and 
explains this hostility as due to jealousy. My views differ widely from his 
(Classical Philology, X, 270 ff.). In the chapter on Pollio, Pascal tries to 
show that Pollio and Catullus were at variance and that this fact created a 
bond of sympathy between Pollio and Horace. Catullus’ poem 12 is inter- 
preted as unfriendly to Pollio. This is hard to believe. 

As Pascal points out, Horace does not pass judgment on the poetry of 
Tibullus directly. There is little that is new in the chapter on Tibullus. 
My article, ‘Horace and Tibullus” (American Journal of Philology, XX-XII1 
[1912], 149 ff.), seems to be unknown to Pascal. A new and unconvincing 
suggestion, based on Epist. i. 4, is that Tibullus was a Stoic. The reference to 
Cassius Parmensis in the same poem is interpreted as a jest, as I took it. 

The chapter on Propertius goes over familiar ground. It concludes, 
however, with a new argument to show that Horace had only contempt for 
this poet. After citing the familiar passage in Epist. ii. 2. 91 ff. supposed to 
contain a reference to Propertius, Pascal quotes Asconius to the effect that 
the poets of the time (Varius, Tucca, Horace, Gallus, Propertius) all honored 
Virgil, though they were jealous of one another. By a process of elimination 
Pascal concludes that Horace and Propertius were among the guilty ones. 

In general, then, we have a very useful collection of the material bearing 
on Horace’s attitude toward some of the most important Latin poets, with 
an occasional new interpretation which is suggestive, but without due 


consideration of recent literature. 
B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Res Metrica. By W. R. Harvie. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1920. 


The late Professor Hardie, favorably known for his “‘ Lectures on Classical 
Subjects,” completed before his death this excellent introduction to Greek 
and Latin metric. He began with a chapter on the meters of Horace, 
written when he had come to the conclusion that ‘“Schréder’s ‘Horazen’s 
Versmasse fiir Anfinger’ was not a thing which if translated would be 
helpful to beginners in this country.” Other chapters were added, and 
finally a chapter on Greek lyric verse rounded out an unsystematic but not 
inadequate elementary treatise. The booklet is of interest in two ways, 
(1) it is in spite of its desultory composition and amateur tone a useful text- 
book, (2) it is a hopeful sign that English scholars will not continue to allow 
themselves to be overawed by the ‘new metric.’ It is a good textbook 
because in spite of some confusion, some repetitions, and some superfluous 
details it will accomplish its main purpose. It will enable the ordinary 
teacher to show his classes how to read Greek and Latin verse with intelligent 
enjoyment. That was for Professor Hardie, as for the reviewer, the chief 
rational purpose of any study of Greek meters. In a paper published in 
Volume XXXVIII of the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and grievously handicapped by the title ““Choriambic Dimeter and the 
Rehabilitation of the Antispast,” I said (p. 58): ‘The aesthetic effect 
obtained, the pleasure received is precisely analogous to that enjoyed by 
appreciative readers of Shelley and Swinburne. The fundamental conven- 
tion of Greek verse once granted—the ignoring of the word accent—there is 
no consciousness of any difference in principle between Greek and English 
meter.” I added that all metrical schemes are merely approximate 
schematic suggestions, pedagogical devices to teach the beginner how to 
“scan,” and that the schemes of the new metric confuse the tiro and are 
pedagogically more difficult than those of the systems they are intended to 
displace. This is precisely Professor Hardie’s view. Commenting (p. 185) 
on what in my terminology he calls the quadrisyllabic scansion of certain 
lines of Pindar, he says: “It seems plainly impossible that a reader could 
follow or render effectively such a thing. And what we want for practical 
purposes is to be able to read ancient poetry with some facility and pleasure.” 
Again I said (p. 65): ‘I see no more reason for taking the metric of the 
ancients seriously than for accepting their etymologies or their syntax.” 
Professor Hardie on page ix of his Preface, in answer to the argument that 
“the Greeks did construct their own verse and must have known what it 
was,” says: ‘‘To this I should reply, Do we accept their grammar, or their 
critical treatment of texts ?” 

I can then have no criticism to make of the central doctrines and funda- 
mental principles of this book. In respect to the execution my chief doubt 
would be whether too much space is not given to the caesuras of the 
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hexameter. For the American classroom I am still inclined to believe what 
I wrote in ‘“‘Choriambic Dimeter” (p. 76): ‘‘We should probably get better 
practical results if we never mentioned either dipody, or caesura, or 
eurhythmy to young students.” I do not deny the reality of the phenomena 
that specialists have studied with such a wealth of statistics, but I would 
leave them to be felt, so far as they are significant, by the trained ear, and 
by listening to a good teacher. And I would not burden the memory with 
the conscious analysis of them and a terminology which even professional 
scholars, if they are quite sincere, know will not be remembered. 

But Professor Hardie probably had in mind students who would not 
only read but write hexameters. And others, whether they care to remember 
the detail or not, may profit by reading his lucid statements of the differences 
between the Homeric and the Vergilian hexameter in terms of caesura, 
diaeresis, and word and phrase pauses. The chief value of Professor Hardie’s 
discussion of these matters lies in the distinctions which his finer ear perceives 
in the masses of what a French critic once called, ‘the brute statistics.’ 
Such statistics may be, as he aptly says, rather curiosities of enumeration 
than important facts. There are more cases of hephthemimeral effect in 
Homer than mechanical statistics yield (p. 7). Gleditsch and Hartel’s 
statement that 60 per cent of Homer’s lines have bucolic division may be 
true for the eye; it is not true for the ear (p. 15).1. And it would almost 
abolish the real distinction which a good reader feels between Homer and 
Theocritus (p. 16). 

In order not to confuse the student with controversies of theory, Pro- 
fessor Hardie confines his formal argument against the new metric to his 
Preface and to the excursus on the chapter on “Greek Lyric Verse.” Here, 
too, I can only express my assent. I had already employed the description 
or nickname, quadrisyllabic or tetrasyllabic scansion, for the new metric. 
I had already argued that the possibility of bisecting glyconics proves nothing 
(p. 71). “Eight-syllable glyconics of twelve apparent times can obviously be 
divided into two groups of four syllables and six times as easily as into groups 
of five and three syllables, “. . . . The thing to be proved is not the mathe- 
matical possibility of one of these divisions, but its rhythmical necessity.” 
Similarly Professor Hardie writes (p. 177): ‘‘Of these lyric systems some 
lend themselves more readily than others to the now fashionable quadrisyllabic 
method of scansion. Any glyconic line, of course, does so, once we are pre- 
pared to regard two short syllables coming together as belonging to different 
sections of the verse.”” And again, on page 180: ‘‘The choriambo-ionic scheme 
becomes merely a possible aspect of a group of syllables . . . . a thing with 
which the ordinary reader need not concern himself.” Similarly I urged 
that “it is not a question of metrical possibility, but of rhythmical realities.” 
His reflection, pages 185-86, “Then to read Pindar or Bacchylides is 


1So now in substance, Cauer, Grundfragen der Homer-Kritik (3d Ed.), p. 192. 
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altogether illegitimate,” and again on page 187, “The question again thrusts 
itself upon us, How did the ancients read Pindar and Bacchylides? or did 
they never read them at all?”—this is precisely the challenge which I 
presented in these pages to Professor John Williams White (see Classical 
Philology, VIII, 99). I had already pointed out, as Professor Hardie does 
(p. 189), that a dactylo-epitrite scansion does not misdivide Pindar’s words 
and phrases as the new scansion would. I had already remarked, as he does 
(p. 191), on the ambiguity of Professor White’s metrical schemes, had argued 
that it was necessary, so to speak, to beat time with the voice, and to read 
and distinguish by ictus the resolved anapaest and the apparent dactyl. 
I had already illustrated, as he does, the Aeschylean anomaly 


‘Trmopédovros oxjpa Kal péyas Tyros 


by choriambic movement at the beginning of Tennysonian and Shelleyan 
blank verse; and Professor Hardie’s conclusion (p. 195) that “the ionic- 
choriambic-diiambic-ditrochaic scansion would be impossible for a reader, 
ancient or modern, is exactly my argument against Monsieur Weil’s mistaken 
use of the analogy of musical syncopation. I wrote (p. 88): ‘He himself 
writes out a musical scheme for the glyconic which after all preserves the 
dactyl. It is true that he adds that ‘the ancients did not divide it thus, 
but found in the verse a reunion of antipathetic feet; and beat the measure 
in a way to make felt the movement in reverse time—a complicated system 
which would singularly put out a modern singer.’ But neither he nor Pro- 
fessor White offers any evidence that the ancients either did or could sing 
in that way without such rhythmic pauses and holds as would make it 
possible for us.” 

It would be easy to multiply these coincidences, and make them more 
explicit by fuller quotation. I have no desire to argue that they are more 
than coincidences. But I thought and think it reasonable that they should 
be mentioned. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Horace in the Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By CAROLINE 
Goap. ‘Yale Studies in English,’’ LVIII. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. 


Miss Goad has given and the Yale Press has printed so much more than 
is customary in a doctoral dissertation that it would be unreasonable to ask 
for more yet. She has collected the quotations of Horace and the references 
to him in Rowe, Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Sterne, Smollett, Samuel Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, and Horace 
Walpole. She has omitted Thompson, Young, Gray, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Gibbon, Burke, and many minor writers. 
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The long introductory essay is a pleasant and sensible survey of the 
material thus collected. It does not add appreciably to our knowledge of 
the way of the eighteenth century with the classics. There was perhaps 
little to add. The work, so far as I have been able to test it, is carefully 
done. Completeness in such a task is a relative term, and opinions will 
always differ as to what is or is not a true parallel. On page 118 the quota- 
tion from Gay, 

Ennius, first famed in Latin song, in vain 
Drew Heliconian streams, etc., 


is an example of what Terence calls contamination. Gay is obviously 
thinking quite as much of what Lucretius says about Ennius (De rer. nat. 
i. 116-17) as of Horace (Epist. i. 19. 7-8) to which Miss Goad refers. Con- 
tamination also, this time with Milton, is the passage on page 119, 


Drive hence the rude and barbarous dissonance 
Of savage Thracians, etc. 


Gay’s “shining earth” for gold apparently anticipates Pope’s 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground, 


which is a complex contamination of Boethius, pretiosa pericula, and Milton’s, 
‘treasures better hid,” with Horace’s, aurum irrepertum. But Pope had 
earlier used the phrase, ‘‘shining mischief,” in another connection, in his 
translation of Iliad 19. 64, 


And shot the shining mischief to the heart. 


In ‘‘each mortal has his pleasure,” Pope was probably substituting Vergil’s 
trahit sua quemque voluptas for Horace’s quot capitum vivunt, ete. It is true 
that, ‘Horace also laughs at the craze for antiquity in S. i. 3. 90-91, and 
S. ii. 3. 21,”’ but these passages have nothing to do with Pope’s 

The inscription value, but the rust adore, 


which was suggested by Juvenal’s pocula adorandae rubiginis. 

Miss Goad has consulted the notes to Pope’s Homer. But the Homer 
itself would have yielded some garnerings that she seems to have missed. 
For example, “bare his red arm” may be directly from Horace’s Odes i. 2. 2, 
or by way of Dryden’s translation of Aeneid vi. 592. In the catalogue of 
ships Pope makes Rhodes “with everlasting sunshine bright” because he is 
writing with his eye, not on Homer, but on Horace’s claram Rhodon. The 
line 

Nor pull the unwilling vengeance on thy head, 
interpolated by Pope at Iliad 15. 32, is a reminiscence of Dryden’s version 
of Horace, Odes i. 3. 40, “pull the unwilling thunder down.” The antithe- 
sis Tydeus 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind 


is derived, not from Homer’s text, but from Horace’s ant (S. i. i. 34). 
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But I do not mean to be captious. Parallel passage hunting is, if nothing 
more, a fascinating game, and Miss Goad plays it well. 
Paut SHOREY 


Delphi. By Dr. Freprerik Povutsen. Translated by G. C. 
Ricuarps. With a preface by Percy GARDNER. London: 
Gyldendal, 1920. 21s. net. 


The unavoidable delays in the completion of the publication of the results 
of the French excavations at Delphi and the lack of any such popular sum- 
mary as that which Bétticher prepared for Olympia have left the student 
no recourse except to the account in the fifth volume of Frazer’s Pausanias 
(1898) and such discussions of the sculptures as have found their way into 
the recent histories of Greek art. Dr. Poulsen, who made a long visit to 
the site in 1907, and who has been assisted by the courtesy of the director, 
Th. Homolle, has now remedied this deficiency. His excellent book, pub- 
lished in Danish in 1919, translated by G. C. Richards, and printed and 
illustrated with an apparent disregard of expense as delightful as it is rare 
in these days of cheap paper and cheap processes, will be indispensable to 
all students of Greek art and literature, and should find a place in every 
library. 

As was to be expected from the keeper of the Ny Carlsberg museum, 
Dr. Poulsen’s prevailing interest is in the additions to our knowledge of 
Greek art brought by the French excavations. He himself justifies this 
stressing of aesthetic appreciation by the consideration that much in the 
topography and the history is still uncertain. It is assuredly a relief to one 
reader, who almost lost all interest in the classics on classic ground in the 
agony of his boredom by polemic and conjectural topography. After a 
study of the earliest finds, the Mycenean stirrup-vases, the carved alabaster 
mussels, and the bronze statuettes, a succession of chapters treat of the 
metopes of the Sicyonian treasury, with an interesting study of the Europa 
motif in Greek art; of the Delphian twins, ‘fixed to their very base’ in 
illustration of Pindar’s contrast between the immovable statue and the 
poem that flits from shore to shore; the Naxian sphinx, the treasury of the 
Siphnians (not Cnidians) with the Caryatids and friezes, the temple of 
Apollo and its pediments; and the treasury of the Athenians with the 
Heracles and the Theseus metopes. There is a good view of the restoration 
of this building. By implication Dr. Poulsen rejects the criticisms that have 
been directed against this restoration. A separate chapter on war monu- 
ments in Delphi is, as the author observes, almost a course in Greek military 
history of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and affords occasion for an 
interesting discussion of Greek feeling about war and peace. The chapter 
on the votive offerings of Sicilian princes contains much that is of interest to 
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the student of Pindar. The famous charioteer is presented in four fine 
illustrations and compared with front and profile views of the Anadumenos 
Capranesi. The column of the dancing women has a whole chapter to itself 
which includes a discussion of acanthus leaf ornaments and the true meaning 
of caryatid. The chapter on the monument of the Thessalian princes is 
largely concerned with the well-preserved statue of Agias, whose epigram 
boasting that he was victorious “five times at Nemea, twice in the Pythian, 
and five times in the Isthmian games,” reads like what Tennyson calls 
“‘the sandy tracts in Pindar.” The inscription at Pharsalus, Agias’ home 
town, in order to make round numbers, boasts of five victories at Delphi 
too. Dr. Poulsen compares this statue with the art of Polycleitus and of 
Scopas, and concludes that it represents ‘‘an earlier stage in the art of 
Lysippus” than that embodied in the Apoxyomenos. A richly illustrated 
chapter on Greek portraits from Delphi, followed by a few eloquent pages 
on the spirit of Delphi, concludes the volume. 

The predominance of the sculptural interest does not preclude other 
things. All the information about Delphi that the ordinary student needs 
will be found here. The hymn to Apollo, for example, is given both in 
English translation and in Greek with the music. A number of excellent 
views and maps refresh the memories of travelers, and almost take the 
place of autopsy for the untraveled. 

And the two introductory chapters on the history of the site and the 
oracle are an adequate preparation for the details that follow. The first of 
these chapters, on Apollo’s conquest of Delphi, is of course largely specula- 
tive and follows the philological fashions of the day. There is not much 
use in trying to keep up the rectification of Professor Wilamowitz’ genial 
errors. On Dr. Poulsen’s first page stands the statement that Apollo is a 
non-Greek, enemy god, substantiated by the fact that Achilles calls him 
“the most destructive of all gods.” This last argument of course is a 
misapprehension of Homeric usage, as was shown in these pages long ago. 
(See Classical Philology, Vol. IV, p. 329.) 

Paut SHOREY 


Vergil and the English Poets. By ExizasetaH Nitcute. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1919. $1.50. 


In scope and method Miss Nitchie’s dissertation differs widely from that 
of Miss Goad. The one devotes 626 pages to the influence of Horace on a 
selection of the authors of the eighteenth century; the other sums up the 
entire Vergilian tradition of English literature in 244 pages. For Miss 
Nitchie parallel passages are not an end in themselves. “‘It is difficult,” she 
says, ‘‘to prevent a book of this kind from falling into a mere list of parallel 
passages from Vergil and English poets.” If she had chosen to give us such 
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a list, we should have accepted this gratefully as a contribution to the future 
history of the subject. But she has undoubtedly made a more readable 
book by not attempting that kind of completeness. After a brief general 
introduction, she studies in chapter 2, with the aid of Comparetti, Zappert, 
Tunison, and Ker, the Vergilian tradition of the Middle Ages, including the 
question whether Beowulf was acquainted with Vergil. Chapter 3, while 
containing little that is new, is an interesting survey of the dealings with 
Vergil of Chaucer and his contemporaries. “The motto on the prioress’ 
‘broche of gold,’ Amor vincit omnia,” she says, “was probably a common- 
place in Chaucer’s time.” She might have confirmed this conjecture by 
the fact that it appears as a tag in the verse of the Carolingian Latin poets, 
two or three times, for example, in Paulus Diaconus. Chapter 4, “ Vergil 
and Humanism,” though of necessity only a generalizing sketch, is well- 
proportioned and true in its perspective. It deals rapidly with such topics 
as “The Thirteenth Century Battle of the Books,” already studied by 
Rashdall and Paetow, the introduction of the Latin poets into the school 
curriculum, Petrarch’s study of Vergil, Alamanni, Elyot, and Ascham, Vida 
and Scaliger, and Tasso. More space is given to Gavin Douglas, Surrey, 
Phaer, and Stoneyhurst. Here and elsewhere she brings out well the 
difference between the Renaissance study of Vergil the artist and critic of 
life, and Chaucer’s interest in him only as a story-teller. She has rather 
neglected Scaliger and the Latinized literary criticism that for two centuries 
preferred Vergil to Homer. Chapter 5, “Spenser and the English Ren- 
aissance,”’ is fairly full on Spenser, and touches lightly Sidney, Sackville, 
Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare. Chapter 6, ‘Milton and the Classical Epic,” 
affirms that Milton’s classicism is Greek rather than Latin, but that Paradise 
Lost uses the Aeneid chiefly as the model for epic structure. A considerable, 
though by no means complete list of Vergilian parallels is given. Chapter 7 
sums up fairly well the familiar commonplaces about eighteenth-century 
diction and appreciation of the classics, and recurs to the topic of the pastoral, 
already discussed in the chapter on Spenser. The remainder of the book is 
somewhat perfunctory. There is a chapter on Thompson and the didactic 
poets, one on Landor and the romanticists, which fails to do justice to the 
Vergilian echoes and influence in Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron; 
and a chapter on Tennyson, which is sound in principle, but rather dis- 
cursive and slight in execution. 

From the point of view of a purely technical and professional scholar- 
ship Miss Nitchie’s sketch still leaves the subject open to the industry of a 
future chalkenteros. But, as I said in beginning, it is eminently readable, 
and it will be of more service to teachers of Vergil than a more learned and 
mechanically exhaustive catalogue of facts would be. And that may well 
have been Miss Nitchie’s intention. 


Paut SHOREY 
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Homer. The Odyssey. With an English translation by A. T. 
Murray, Professor of Greek, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Vol. II. (‘‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) London: 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 


The second volume of the translation of the Odyssey has not fallen short 
of the first in scholarship and felicity of rendering. A prose—or any— 
version of the Odyssey can never be a mirror of the original for the non-Greek 
reader. At best, it may give him a sense of the epic values. Mr. Murray’s 
English prose reflects the epic simplicity and dignity, its composure, and 
swiftness of movement. It follows the natural Homeric order, keeps the 
familiar charm of the conventional epithet, and is full in expression without 


loss of ease or rapidity. 
GENEVA MISENER 
University oF ALBERTA, CANADA 


Homers Odyssee, erklirt von Karu FriepR. AMEIs und Cart HENTzE. 
Erster Band, Erstes Heft, Gesang I-VI. Dreizehnte Auflage 
bearbeitet von Paut Caver. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 
1920. 

The first edition of Ameis’ commentary on the Odyssey was published in 
1856, the fifth in 1872. The present, the thirteenth edition, has added the 
scholarly revision of Paul Cauer. The third and fourth volumes of this 
edition appeared in 1910 and 1911. 

Much of the earlier commentary has been retained. The grammatical 
notes show most revision, particularly in the more conservative treatment 
of parataxis and less pedantic rendering of Greek tenses. In general, the 
revisor in the new edition shifts the emphasis to the literary interpretation 
of the epic. 

The paragraphs in the Foreword on the ‘‘ Verschiebung des Gewichtes’”’ 
in translation, on “die malerische Natur” of Homeric language, the mingling 
of conventional and new, the impossibility of putting those gestures of 
speech, the particles, into alien idiom, of confining the easy flow of the epic 
narrative within periodic bounds, on the charm of simple Homeric scene and 
character will be stimulating reading for the student. 

Higher criticism has little place in a school edition. The editor, who 
follows the school of Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz, leaves the text intact, but 
adds indications of the more evident interpolations, and brief notes in the 
commentary. , 

For the geography of the Odyssey, Cauer accepts the views of Dérpfeld. 

GrENEvA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Travel among the Ancient Romans. By Witu1am West Mooney, 
Pu.D. Boston: The Gorham Press, 1920. Pp. 178. 


This recently published work of Professor Mooney’s will serve as a 
convenient vade mecum for the college student, the general reader who is 
interested in classical antiquity, and even for the more advanced scholar. 
The author, in his Introduction, states his purpose as not being “to present 
anything new . . . . but to put into one volume the essential facts connected 
with the topic” of travel in Roman times. The four chapters of the book 
have to do with ‘“‘Roman Roads,” “Travel on Land,” “Travel on Water,’’ 
and “ Lodging”—the entire field of journeying being thus pretty thoroughly 
investigated. The interest and the value of such a monograph must be 
universally obvious. 

The twenty-six illustrations with which the book is embellished are 
photo-static reproductions from Rich’s Dictionary; while they present a 
markedly old-fashioned appearance in a work so recent, they seem withal to 
be sufficiently satisfactory for the purpose they have to serve. The five 
maps, however, which are taken from Daremberg and Saglio, are entirely 
too small to be of any great value, though it is true that they reveal to the 
reader the remarkable nature and extent of the Roman road-system. One 
is disappointed, in this connection, in not finding anything in the text regard- 
ing the gradual development of this wonderful network. Only in treating 
of the “milestone” does the author attempt to present any chronological 
figures; otherwise there is nothing to indicate that the construction was a 
work of centuries. Indeed, the writer seems strangely lacking in the his- 
torical sense, and no distinction, as a rule, is made between conditions 
prevailing in, e.g., the age of Cicero and in that of Procopius! One discerns 
likewise a curious spirit of credulity manifested, as well as a tendency 
toward exaggeration. It is hard to believe with the author that (even in 
the most flourishing period of the Empire) the volume of travel in Italy was 
enormous or that Rome had countless thousands of visitors. Still more 
remarkable is his assertion (p. 41) that pilgrims swarmed to the site of Troy 
and ‘‘visited every classic nook and examined every relic in that much- 
heralded city.’”” One wonders just how much of Homeric Troy was to be 
seen in Roman times. Professor Mooney also accepts without criticism 
many of the fairy-tales of antiquity—the story of Surenna travelling with 
his thousand camel loads of personal luggage and his two hundred carriages 
full of female companions; Poppaea riding on gold-shod horses and followed 
by five hundred she-asses to provide a fashionable bathing-fluid; and the 
“dream ships” of the ancients, which carried across the Mediterranean as 
many passengers at a time as would a modern transatlantic liner, bore 
cargoes of paper inter alia, and occupied almost the entire side of a harbour 
in docking! 
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Typographical errors are not numerous; I have noted but the following: 
on page 34, third line of second paragraph, correspondence is wrongly spelled; 
on page 64, fourth line of second paragraph, upon should be read for up; 
page 96, eighth line from bottom, has the word equipped misplaced; on 
page 105, second line, the article a seems to have dropped out after for; 
and in the last line of page 158, a should be read for an. 

Several other points are worth noting. On page 15 we have the form 
Pergamum, while on page 166 the name of the same city is given as Pergamus. 
It is surely very unorthodox to refer to a Greek and to a Latin inscription 
by “(3.4961)” and “(6.5076)” respectively (pp. 48, 49). One concludes 
ultimately, I suppose, that “‘1.G.” and ‘‘C.I.L.” are to be supplied in either 
case, but the omission is one sufficient to cause a mental “hold-up” of even 
a professional scholar. It hardly seems good form nowadays to speak of 
Diana of Ephesus (p. 41), and it is more correct to give the dates of the 
régime of Caracalla as 198-217 than 211-217 (p. 46). It is hard to under- 
stand the author’s translation of querelam (p. 43) as inscription, when the 
rest of the passage is literally rendered. On pages 88 and 91 we have 
mention made of the Emperor Elagabulus. If this form is correct it must 
be a very rare one, the accepted spelling being of course Elagabalus or 
Heliogabalus. Finally, is the orthography of traveling and traveled permissible 
outside of a newspaper ? 

The chief fault to be found with the Travel among the Ancient Romans 
is its extreme poverty of style and too frequent lapses into literary slovenli- 
ness. The vocabulary employed is exceedingly limited and there is endless 
repetition. 

Much valuable material, notwithstanding all this, has been assembled 
within a convenient compass; an excellent feature is the full and accurate 
account of references to sources, ancient and modern, which is provided at 
the conclusion of each chapter. 

A. D. Fraser 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


De Catulli carmine sexagesimo quarto quaestiones diversae. By 
L. L. Sexy. Columbia dissertation. New York: W. D. Gray, 
1918. Pp. 112. 


The chief question discussed in this dissertation concerns “the similari- 
ties which bind together the poems of Catullus and which show that in 
poem 64 Catullus alludes as far as possible to a part of his own life.” The 
thesis which the author defends is that Catullus in his soul-stirring love 
affair with Lesbia had sufficient background for the narration of the Ariadne 
story and did not need to rely on his Greek predecessors. 
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First the similarities in language between poem 64 and Catullus’ other 
poems are listed. Sell recognizes that individual cases may be doubtful, 
but urges that the cumulative argument is sound. As the similarities to 
the other poems are far more numerous in the Ariadne portion, Sell argues 
that this portion more nearly represents Catullus’ true feelings. In this 
connection (p. 26) a statement so extraordinary is made that I cannot but 
think that either Sell or I have been lost in the intricacies of the Latinity of 
the book. He says that of the eight passages (in the list of similarities) 
which are in the Peleus portion, five refer to love, and so not more than three 
deal with the Epithalamium (of Peleus and Thetis) properly so called. One 
wonders with what an epithalamium should deal if not with love and 
marriage. 

Sell then discusses similarities of thought between the sixty-fourth and 
other poems, and these he thinks of greater importance. While I incline 
in general to the view that the language and thought of the poem is often 
genuinely Catullian, I cannot follow Sell in some of his fancies. Ariadne 
is supposed to correspond to Catullus; yet Sell argues that the deserted 
Ariadne is like the to-be-deserted Lesbia (8.12-19). A similar inconsistency 
appears when Sell compares Catullus’ desire for the sympathy of a friend 
(Cornificius, 38.4-5) with Ariadne’s ironical question (ll. 182-83): Coniugis 
an fido consoler memet amore? In a real parallel either Ariadne would be 
seeking the consolation of a female friend, or Catullus would be pleading 
ironically for the sympathy of Lesbia. Catullus and Ariadne are not even 
allowed to call upon the gods or do any of the other ordinary and natura 
things without being suspected of poetical identity. The ratiocination of 
Sell permits him to say that the punishment of Lesbia in being forced to 
stay with her moechi (ll. 15-17) is like Theseus’ punishment in having his 
father commit suicide. A characteristic of Catullus is said to be aequabilitas, 
which seems to consist largely in using the preposition pro. The mention of 
vota in the Ariadne portion is seized upon as proof of pure Catullianism, for 
they are mentioned in 36.3-8 and 4.22-23. One would judge that no other 
Roman ever made a vow. 

Sell realizes, as his predecessors in this sort of thing realized, that it is 
necessary to explain why Catullus, a man, should tell his love story through 
a woman: Catullus was a little lachrymose, it is suggested, and a woman 
did excellently well for the part. Besides, he did not want people to know 
that Ariadne was Catullus, for they might have laughed! One wonders 
whether there may not be a Baconian cipher in the poem: will not someone 
step forward and discover the name Catullus in Ariadne’s words? 

The difference between the Peleus and the Ariadne portions is explained 
by Sell in this way: the Peleus is a dream of the life that Catullus hoped to 
live, the Ariadne is the vivid picture of the life he had lived. The title of 
the piece might be Somnium amantis decepti. But by the same inconsistency 
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that we observed above Sell argues that the Ariadne too was like a dream to 
Catullus. 

The chapter on the author of the Dirae and the Lydia (Cato?) as an 
imitator of Catullus is more successful. Sell makes it seem likely, though 
he does not prove, that it was not Catullus who was the imitator. But I 
must protest against some of Sell’s additions to the list of imitations, e.g., 
Cat. 64. 195, meas audite querellas, and Dirae 50, accipite has voces. A chapter 
on alliteration in Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus (poem 64), Cato, and Virgil 
gives some interesting statistics. Cato and Catullus show less alliteration 
than the others. A final chapter deals with Virgil’s imitations of Catullus 64, 
but the list given is by no means complete. 

While Sell has, in my opinion, contributed little of value to the literature 
of the subject in this, his first work, and while some of his arguments seem 
absurd, as shown above, yet he is to be commended for his obvious zeal, 
earnestness, and ingenuity, qualities which may lead him to better results 
in other investigations. 

B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Augustus 342; Eclogue iv. 60-63, 
discussed 209 ff. 


writing exercises, Greek alphabetic 
190 ff.; Greek numerical 192; Cop- 
tic syllabic 193; Greek syllabic 
189 f. 
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Integer Vitae, Louviger Horatius, and Adeste idee. tt f "versions ir 
‘America and The Star-S Banner; Faget Ny eX 
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the poem; ee 


and other songs of equal merit. This collection of songs has a 
a o ively enthusiasm in many classes and’ clubs, including the- Chicago 





- \Professor Flickinger’é Carmina Lating is an excellent .. .. Young pupils who” 
are learning to pronout a 


The Spites of Ee Sedobl Latin Guys Anions dA 


. High School, Mobile, Alabama. afi tase , net. 75 ce, ~ : 


~ paid 85 cents. 
Statistics and selécted examples arranged 
in order of oeurenc by fy eallaboaton teacher tin, Tie eeee 


statistics of syntax in four books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and si ae ae 


author, arranged systematically, and the same examples’ also in the order > 
of their occurrence in the texts. Much waste effort may be eliminated by takin 3 


“This volume the need of reliable basis instruction in in the secondary 
ei aarp ee gilny bw gs 





“The book should be in the hands of all teachers; and espeilly of college instructors who ft 


make exainination papers in translation, composition, or grammar.” School Review. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated by Frank Justus Miller, Professor of © 
eee ‘University of Chicago. 544 pages, 8vo, net $3.00, ae 
3620. 


This isa new translation of the ten tragedies which have come down under _ 
the name of Seneca, rendered into English blank verse, with aparcpente: lyric 
GRE Pou an! 
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Tec beget post Vergil. Edited by Frank Juslus Miller, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Chicago. vi-+ 120 pages, tao, net 00, 
postpaid $1.10. 


no more valued and valuable work befor us and cannot suget one that would 
ew Shakespeareana. 


Dido, The Phoenician Queen, and The Fall of Trey ato two litle dramas pce 


vérse founded on the Aeneid. They are intended for by. 


cocina! fuacbeaticsend have been found well adapted to that end. the Sa 
va supplement:in the Vergil teacher’s classroom: . "The volume fs ~ 
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ENGLISH 


American Poems. ~—— and Edited, with 
Illustrative and lanatory Notes and a 
Bibliogtaphy, by Watrer C. Bronson. 
pli pages, t2mo, cloth; $2.75, postpaid 

2.05 


English Poems. Selections for. Schools and 
Colleges. Selected and Edited, with Miustra- 
tive and Explanatory Notes and Bibliogra- 
phies, by WAtter C.: Bronson. Four vol- 
umes, ramo, cloth; $1.75, postpaid $1.90. 


London in English Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton.’ With Illustrations.  xii+-346 


pages; $2.50, postpaid $2.70. 


Elements of Debating. A Manual for Use in 
High Schools and Academies.. By Leverett 
S. Lyon. 4-236 pages, ramo, cloth; $1.25, 
postpaid $1.35. 


A Manual for Writers: Covering the Need 
of Authors for Information on Rulesof Writ- 
ing and Practices in Printing. By Jonn. M: 
MANLY and Joan A. Powett. . viii+226 
pages, r2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


A Manual of Style: A Compilation of T. 
Ls ag Rules Governing the Publications 
e University of Chicago, with Specimens 
of Types Used at the University Press. x+- 
260 pages, r2mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


Questions on Shakespeare. By Atsert H, 
Totman. Vol. I. - Introductory. -xvi-+-216 
pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postpaid 85 


Vol] Il. The First Histories, Poems, Comedies. 
x+354 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid 


15 
Questions on the following pla Avie been 
issued in epee form, one ® pam- 
hlet: “‘A Midsummer-Night’s Rs sect | 
enry IV,” “II Henry IV,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” ‘As 
You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” “The 
Tempest.” Each, postpaid, 17 cents. 


- GERMANIC 


Old German Love Songs. Translated from 
the Minnesingers of the 12th to the 14th 
Centuries. By Frank C: NIcHOLsON... xi+ 
196 pages, s2mo,¢loth; $1,50, postpaid, $1.65. 


The Hildebrandslied, Translated from the 
Old High German into English Alliterative 
Verse. By Francis A. Woop. iv--12 pages, 
r6mo, paper; postpaid, 21 cents. 


(1)-Verner’s Law in Gothic... (2) The Redu- | 
plicating Verbs in Germanic. By FRANCIS 
A. Woop. » 44 pages, royal 8vo, paper;  post- 
paid, 28 cents, ; 


Repetition of a Word as a Means of Suspense 
in the German Drama under the Influence 
of Romanticism, © By. Martin Scutitze, 58 
pages, royal 8vo, paper; postpaid, 28 cents. 


Grillparzer’s Attitude toward Romanticism. 
By Epwarp Joun WILLIAMSON. 76 pages, 
royal 8vo, paper; postpaid 53 cents, 


ROMANCE 


The French Verb: Its Forms and Tense. Uses. 
By Writtam A. Nitze and° Ernest H 


WILKINS. 40 pages, 8vo, paper; postpaid 
28 cents. 


French Verb Blanks. Designed by. ErNest 
H. Wirxms. Per pad, 25 cents, postpaid 35 
cents. 


Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of 
Cole di Rienzo.: By “Marto E. Cosenza, 
xiv +330 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postpaid 
1.65 


Petrarch’s Letters to 
Translation of Selected Epistolae with Notes, «- 
By Mario E.. Cosenza. xiv-+208 pages, 
ramo, cloth; $1.00, postpaid $1.15, 


Boccaccio and His Imitators in German, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and Italian Literature, 
By Frorence N. JONES. 46 pages, 8vo, 
paper; postpaid, 53 cents. - 
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